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THE USE OF GENERAL COLLECTIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY.<OF CALIFORNIA 

Exeeutive Summary 

OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY ' 

During the development of the University's poUcy establishing regional coTipact 
shelving facilities for infrequeritly-circulated library material, it was recofiiiized that 
detailed planning would be improved by information about three issues: the 
unrecbrded use^ of library material,^ at-the=shelf discovery of library material (i.e. 
browsing), and m Ubrairy user's immediacy of /need for material in tha librdry 
eoUeotions* 

* 

The objectives of this study were (1) to coUect and analyze preliminary data 
about these three issues in order to'' direct further research, and (2) to test the 

^ - ■ ■ ' ■ 

methodolo^' for data collection. 

METHODOLOGY ' 

The test sites were the main Ubraries and science branches at the Davis, and 
Santa Cruz 'campuses of the University of California. The samples studied consisted 
of monographs and bound pOTiodlcals randomly selectee iwm the Ubrfiry catalogs of 
these eampuses in 1974 and 1975 for studies of collection overlap and circulation 
history. The data-collection instrument was a questionnaire, placed in each book In 
such a way that, if the book were removed from the, shelf and consulted, the 
questionnaire would be .tioved and the use could be detected. Questionnaires were 
placed in the volumes at the beginning of the Spring- Quarter, 1978. All volum,es in 

^ • is 

trie sample were checked thereafter at three-week intervals, to record the incidence 
of moved or missing questionnaires and to replace or reposition questionnaires as 



pfsquiped. At the end of the academic quarter, questionnaires were removed from the 
volumes, and the number of Spring Quarter .circulations for each volume was 
recorded* 

Two types of data were obtained. Information on the recorded and unrecorded 
use of sample volumes came from the data on missinp and moved questionnaires and 
from Spring Quarter circulation' rfcords. Data on at-the-shelf discovery and 
immediacy of needpas weU as addition^ information on unrecorded use, were derived 
from patron responses to the questionnaires that they found inserted in the books. 

The study was supplemented by a brief experiment at the Graduate Social 
Science Library at the Berkeiey campus that investigated k method oi improving 
questionnaire response rates/ 

r- 

FINDINGS 

Unrecorded Use of Library Material ' 

1. The, data indicate that there are about six unrecorded uses for every 
recorded use (pages 17 to 19), 

2. The unrecorded/reeorded use ratio is greater for bound periodicals than 

ft . 

for monographs (pafe,^ 17 to 19). 

3. There is a statisticaUy measurable relationship between the number of 
times a volume circulates In a given period and the number of times it is 
used in--house during the same period, but the relationship Is weak. 



explaininf less than 10 percent of the variance in rates of unrecorded use 

- ' . ■ 

(pages 18 to 23)* ^ ^ - 

,4 

i. I 

4. The longer a volume has been dormant (i,e, has not circulated)^ the less 
likely it is to receive use of any kind^ recorded or unrecorded (paf es 23 to 
^31), \^ 

5. If a dormant volume Is used at aU, It Is mueh more Uk'ely to receive 
unrecorded use than recorded use (pages 31 *to 36)* 

6* Items which have circulated in the past are more Ukely to receive current 
use than are volumes which have never circulated, even when dormancy 
period is taken into account (page 37). 

<? 

7, A short-term study of unrecorded use cannot safely be generalised to 
' describe the long-term patterns of unrecorded use of library collections 
(page 52). 

•i 

At^the-Shelf Diseoyery of Library Material z-^; 

^ ' 8. Thirty-'twp 'percent of the uses reportid* by questionnaire respondents 
were unknown Items (items selected by browsing) (pages 60 to 61). 

9/ There is a statistically measurable difference in the mode of discovery for 
periodical and monopaphs, but ,the relationship between mode of dis- 
^ covery and form of material is weak, and shows little sensitivity to the 

dormancy period of the material (pages 61, 69 and 70). 

V . .yii- 
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Immediacy of Need for Library Material ^ . 

10, Nineteen 'percent of volumes used were needed immediately, and 24 
.percent were needed witrtln 24 hours (page 7 

B 

' S ' ^ ■ • 

^ '% 

Mfthodology ■ • . ■ 

11. The rate of response to the questionnaires was only 15.7 percentr a 
simplified questioniiaire can improve the response rate to some extent 
(pag es 88 to 92). \ ' 



CONCLUSIONS 



Unrecorded Use of Library Material (pages 55 to 58) 

0 , 

Introduction . There is considerable disapeement in the librdry, field 
about t^e- relative importance of the various kinds of library use investigated 
htre.^ Particularly, the assumption frequently made by library researchers that 
at-tfte^helf use Is casual and of little importance to library us^rs has often 
been disputed, especially by faculty users. This study does not differentiate 
between the various forma of use in terms of importance, and we neither 
assume that aU forms of use can be equated or that some forms can be, 
discounted as valuele^. 

V ' 

1. The i^e of the ooUections of researcK libraries is greater than would be 
indieated by circutetion statisties alone, perhaps as much as'six times 
. freater. ' , 0 ' ' , ' 
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There is a.^natural tendency to equate urtrecorded use with at-the=ihelf 
diseoveryi bul^the data, do not support this belief, ' In the absence of 
further researehs one should Ireat the two phenomena as entirely inde^ 
pendentp . 

The study shows that there are differenees in recbrSed and unrecorded use 
rates between bpoad categories of materials^ defined by aharacteri|tias 
such as ciroulation history and form , of publijationi however^ use within 
such categories is random with respeet to the variables we oan measure. 
The present Una of research could be expanded to increase the number of 
categories under Investigation^ but only at considerable expensei uncer- 
tainty about the future use of individual volumes could ^nof" be entirely 
eliminated therebyj and we, expect that the results of additional stfudy 
would have only marginal practical value for planning and oollection 
'^management* Large-scale cross-sectional studies also have a method-- 
ological shortenings in that they fail to measure rates of^unr.ecorded use 
over long periods of time. For these reaso^s^ continuation of lafge-sqale 
.resaareh into unrecorded use In general coUections seems unwarranted. 
Studies of the use of narrowly-defined special collections^ however, may 
be desirable^ depending on the specific nature of the collections to be 
investigated and the specif ie questions to be addressed, . , • 

Several techniques are available for^ recording the use of materials' 
consulted in the library and reshelved by library staff. Though these 
techniques miss uses In which the users reshelve their own materials^ the 
adoption of these systems could (1) solve the problem of measuring rates 
of uncirculated use _ over time, (2) provide clear documentation of a 

. 11 . 



portion of library use which is i^^now recorded or verifiable, and (3) 
identify the specific volumes which are or are not used at tables. 
Considerable beiiefita could result for research, budgetings planning^ and 
coDeetion management* 

At the Shelf Disoovery of Library Material (pages 69 to 71) 

5, , At"the^helf discovery is a conceptually complex phenomenon^ and there 

is little thebretical basis to guide empirical investigations. Therefore^' 
continued study of at-the-shelf discovery in general □oUeotions seems 
unwarranted at this time. It may be^ossibla and desirable to conduct 
research under more closely controUedXconditioris, and to addre^ more 
specific questions, however. For example, the relation between at-^the- 
shelf discovery «id remote compact shelvinf could be clarified by 
oomparlng use rates of m^tfterials housed in the present Richmond facility 
* or the new regional compact shelving facilities with identical items 
housed in open-stack libraries, or by establishlnf continuous propams to 
monitor the utilization of materials ttansf erred to regional facilities. 

Immediacy of Need for Library Material (pages 82 to 84) 

6, In at teast some circumstanoes, library Users fiure aware of differenae in 
^ the Immediacy of their needs for library material. It appears that about 

24 percent of materials used in general collections are needed within 24 
hours, ^ . * 

7, As with at-the-shelf discovery, there is a lack of conceptual clarity In our 
present approach to Immediacy of need, especlaliy when there is not a 



' direct relationship between a user's need and the book seleoted to meet 
that need* Lacking a sound theoretical basis for further research^ the 
dontlnutftion of empirical studies of the overall concept of immediacy of ^ 
need for material in f eneral coUectidns is not justified* There is reason 
to believej however, that studies of mwe narrowly-defined situations 
would yield valid and useful results. Fop example, surveys of users who 
request books that they do not find on the shelf (to place a hold or search, 

reauest items from a remote location^ or ask for retrieval by library 

" ' ' - \ 

delivery service) would involve needs for specific items that in fact were 

\ 

not immediately available when neeSed, thus overcomlnf major problems 
in the current methodology. The resulting information would have limited 
applicability^ but could be reliable and useful for specific decisions or 
programs. 
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- CHAPTER 1 



I. INTRODUCTION 



A 

f 

THE PHYSICAL GROWTH OF LIBRARIES 



In 1977, the University of California administration estimated that it would 
cost over $89 miUion to^ build new libparles to house the Univtrsity's frowlni 
collection throufh 1988 (Univirsity of Cali{.ornla, 1977). It has been evident since the 
early 1970's that the State of Californui was unlikely to appropriate such a sum in 
addition to the $50 million annual operatinf budfet for the University Ubraries. An 
obvious alternative, dlspbsing of books that cannot fit in- available library space, was 
unacceptable from the University's viewpointi it would be neersJsary-Co ^eed out 
almost 6 millionibookffby 1988, and there. are few who believe that the University has 
8 million worthleffi books to throw out. , , 

The University, has therefore' chosen to follow a middle road. The University of 
California Libraries; A- Plan for Development (Unftrsity of California, 1977) 
proposes the estabUshment of two regional compact shelvinf faclUties for Ubrary 
materials which are used infrequenUy. The combinatldn of low-cost construction and 
high book-storage densities possible In such facilities means that over $30 million can 
be saved when compared to the cost of hduslng of the coUections entirely in campus 
libraries. At the ^arpe time, the valiiable bibUofraphic resources of the University 
can be' retained and made available to California's scholars, students and the general 
pubUc. FinaUy, adverse effects on the teaching and research programs of the 
University can be minimized, because only, infrequently-used library materials would 
/be relegated to the regional facilities. 
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A recent cost study donducted by this office confirms the eeqnomie benefit of 
regional compact shelving. For books that circulate less often thari onoe in about ten 
years and more often than once in about 34 years, it is more eeonomical to provide 
housing in compact shelving facilities than to retain the books in campus libraries or 
discard, them (Lawrencfe and OJa, 1979). While the economic argument for regional 
compact shelving is unequivocal, however, economic criteria are not the only 
relevant concerns for library planning. Dialogue with the University community 
during the evolution of the Plan for Development isolated three non-economic issues 
which appear to have important implications for the planning of the regional eompaet 
shelving facilities; the unrecorded use of library rnaterial, at-the-shelf discovery of 
library material, and the library user's immediacy of need for material in the library 
collections. * 

' UNRECORDED USE OF LIBRARY MATERIAL 

It is generally believed that a substantial amount of the use of materials goes 
undetected and unrecorded, through use at the shelves or at tables and carrels within 
the library. If a book is not charged out of the library, there is no record of its use in 
the book itself, the library files or (in recent years) the computerized circulation 
system~^ompact shelving policy involves materials which are infrequently used. 
Presently, we must rely solely on recorded (i.e., circulated) use of the coUection to 
identify infrequently used materials for both planning and operations. The inability 
to capture information on unrecorded use suggests the possibility that planning 
estimates for compact shelving .facilities may be in error, and that individual books 
may be inappropriately selected for housing in compact shelving facilities. Current 
methods of measuring use and assessing the frequency of use may therefore be 
iriadtquate for collection management in thl-'immediate future. 



AT-THE-SHELF DISCOVERY OF LIBRARY MATERIAL 

Some proposals for the refional faeilities have suggisted that materials be 
shelved in the order in whieh they were received, without expansion space on the 
shelves^ and frranf ed in eatefories by size. This "maximum density" approach to 
shelvinf would reduce the cost of the faeilities, but materials would have to be 
retrieved by locating a special serial number In a eatalog , since the books would no 
longer be in call-number order. The University's, academic community has expressed 
its belief that the maximum dinslty proposal would inhibit scholarship, bicause 
research materials are often ^scovered first at the shelf, rather than in a catalog, 
ind:^x or bibllopaphy. It is evident that the capability to browse In the coUection was 
higbJy valued by the University's scholars, and subsequent proposals for the regional 
facilities have incorporated the concept that at least some books might best be 
shelved by caU number, and would be physicaUy aeoesslble to users. 

The fact remains that provision for at-the'-shelf discovery, or browsing, in the 
regional facilities is costly* * Further knowledge about the characteristics of at-the- 
shelf discovery could permit the devWopment of more sophisticated and efficient 
shelving policies for the regional faciUties that would save both space and money and 
make browsing in the reponial facilities more productive for the scholar and studentr 

IMMEDIACY OF NEED FOR LIBRARY MATERIAL 

- ^ 

A recurring theme of the Plan for Development is that material and services 
thfit ^e needed immediately by library users should be available im mediately. 
Conversely^ where users are wiUing to wait for the delivery of materia and services^ 
it may be beneficial to design systems that take advwitage of the eoonomi6s of 
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slower 'response timei, remote physieal locations, and the sharing of Ubrary resources 
amonf the campuses. The Plan for Development declares that materials and services 
that are likely to be- needed within 24 hours should be available on the user's home 
campus. It follows, that materials that ma^ be needed within 24 hours should not be 
relefated to regional compact shelving facilities,, regardless of the economics of 
library, construction or the frequency of use of such material. It is obvious, then, that 
■this policy can only be implemented if we can define a clak of materials that are 
likely to be needed by users in 24 hours or less* ' . ^ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA STUDY " v 

The major motivation for the study reported here was the need to investigate 
unrecorded use of library material. Early in the design stage of the study, it became 
evident that the proposed method for data colleotion could easily be expanded to 
encompass the issues of at-the-shelf discovery and immediacy of need as weU. 
Because the proposed method was untried, an inquiry was designed . with two 
objectives in mind: (1) to collect and analyze preUminary data on the three issues of 
interest, as a means to direct further research, and (2) to evaluate the data-eoUection 
methodology. In keeping with the exploratory nature, of the inquiry, the design made 
use of an existing sample of volumes from the University options, rather than a 
new sample of books drawn for this purpose. 

Because this study was motivated , by an interest regional compact shelving 
policy, the analysis was designed to address questions which might be relevant to 
compact shelving issues. However, the poUcy enyironment has changed considerably 
since the study was conceived (and continues to change rapidly) and the Umitations of 
'the methodology prevent us from drawing conclusions in several areas which are 
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perceived to be important for oompact shelving. Therefope, this report Umits itself 
to evaluating the methc lology and suggesting directions for further research. Policy 
ImpUoations of the study's findlnp will be addressed in separate documents as 
required. ' 

Chapter n of this report discribes the data-eoUeation methodelo^. In 
Chapters m, IV and V, flndinp on unreeorded use, at-tha-shelf disoove^^^ and 
immediacy of need for Ubrary materi^s are reported. Because the Evaluation of the 
methodology relies to soma extent on the substantive flndinp in Chapter m - V, this 
evaluation will be found in Chapter VI, \ 



j CHAPTEK n, 

i 

n. METHODOLOGY 



GENERAL FRAMEWORK 

To gather informatioh on the toples of unreeorded use, at-the-shelf discovery, 
and Immediacy of need, one can ask users three questions about the materials they 
select and user (1) how did you discover it? (2) where did you consult It? (3) how 
long could you have waited to receive this material? Several approaches to securing 
the peqtUred information were investif ated and rejected. Direct interviewing of 
'users is too expensive on my but the smalleat scale. Giving questionnaires to patrons 
entering the library is inefficient, because many users do not actuaUy consult a book 
on any particular visit (Thompson, 1978). Recording Infofmatlon about materials left 
on tibles (to measure unrecorded use) is fairly expensive, and the technique misses 
the uses m which patrons themselves reshelve the maferials they use. Harris (1977) 
i^eported'that, iSk brief study of in-house use of materials at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Polytechnic,,, only 5.a percent of the volumes used inside the library were used at 
tables and Eventually reshelved by the library staff. Apparently the remaining 94.8 
percent were reshelved by the patrons and would be missed by a study of materials 
left on tables. " 

We decided, therefore, to adopt an approach in which questionnaires are placed 
in a selected Sample of books. This approach, patterned after studies conducted by 
Fussier and Simon at Chicago «id Urquhart and Urquhart at Newcastle, has several 
notable advantages. First, the questionnaire is deUveied only to patrons who actually 
use materials during their library visit. Second, questionnaire responses relate to a 
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speeifie item, which the m%v can consult while answering questions^ the patron 
. need not rely on memory. FlnaUy, the method provides an unobtrusive and. 
unambifuous measurement of in-house user If the questionnaire Is moved or missinf, 
the use of the book can be Inf&ci-ed, even If the fails to coopmate in completint 
the questionnaire. 

•ApproKimately 6,000 questionnaires were placed in bound volumes at the main 
llbp^ies and science branches of the University of California, Davis (UCD) and the 
University, of California, Santa Cruz (UGSC).: Questionnaires were placed before the 
start of Spring Quarter, 1978, and removed after 'final examinations. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE . 

The questionnaire used by Fussier and Simon (figure 1) was the startinf point 
for the design of the one used in this study (Figure 2). However, , the questionnaire 
underwent major changes and additions in the course of developing questions relevwit , 
to the Issues of this study: at-the-shelf discovery of materials, unrecorded use, and 
immediacy of need. - • 

Although each question has a clear function in the framework of this inquiry 
(Questions B, D and E relate directly to at-the-shelf discovery, unrecorded use and 
immediacy of' need respectlvelyr Question C was intended to "set up" the reader for 
the hypothetical situation in Question E), we felt justified in taking the broadest ^ 
possible approach to each Issue In the .study. The instrumerit could always be 
simplified in subsequent studies (in fact, an experiment in simplification was 
conducted In a related study, which Is described in Chapter VI and Appendix A). 
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wiGum 1 ' 

Fusslar and Simon Questionnaire 



I' 1 



« g u « 

3 S 3 ■ it 

£ 3^ ^ ^ ^ 



iQiD 



ji o fig 



ip la aid yett io filling aui btlif ^tieisrtaaiM* »«^wQuli 
liks ysM €@ kscfp 2« Ea^n psysaQC iha ^ssjiiil of ^stti chae i£ ^ 

16 is extr»«ly i^^c\:uE everj; whs sleks yp Eiii bssk fills 

sue €h« qysit^aULifB^ drsp €h« ea^l«|«d lors iama shi tax 4€ 

a/ did yau 'h^ppsQ €a pick up £bii tadk? ^sak aas^ 
l^j 1 ^ Pooad t% via €h« e«fd aaialag ^ 

1^ as %hm i^ska l^kiag fat a vark af cbis g«Bji_gil_5a eu^e 

3^ Laakad far efcii pe^^iaulas ts^k bue siihaus aall ma^s 
r" 1 4« Pieksd ii t^aygb aagyal bfanalng 
will, yau -uM ihii baaki Cbs^ asa ar aara. 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



, Cback ^a b@ak au£ af eha Library 
i ■■ . 

i£ ca a dask and raad ic cbara 

lleca cha Eiila far future rafarana* 

Isiaiaa a i^eifia paaMga la the val^a 

ikia ihreugh it ^bila anndiBg 

Itaraly gl^^* *^ ^^ lit la paga 

dapa^^^C at aabsel ^filiaEtan (at •*neBa**) 
taur status (mdar graduate ^ staff, ^isiesc, ate*) ^^^^^^ 



3* 



"s^a Lib^oyi Daa iiudy^ larpar 1 43 



X 



SOURCli 



Fusiler and sijEion (1969) >x^ag^ 108. 
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FlGURl 2 



mivaraity of California Questionnaire 
(Front of Pagij Actual Slge) 



LIBRARY S U RVE'Y 



HttPtlt!!! An you ptabably i^e%f, tnflatisn aad. si^har t'lecs^s are arodini the 
vaiusi- of libriry dgJLlars- The Ualveraity LibTaElas have less buylas pqw«e W 
aast your naeds* va eaa fiad out aet ^ aboue. vhiEh booj^s you art ui4ng and 
how yots u^& &h^, we will, bs abl& go. do a baCte^ Job g£. pfQvldiiig base, 
s^rviee. for eHb- Bsaer avmUabla^ 'Wl YQTO.mJ^niin flMm eske a faw 

lainucai to iive ua laforMilen abouE your libea^ vistt and whae you usa^-on 
both ^das o£ ehis ;paper*^ifid^ lesv« ti. to bex mmnw %Q thm eniff* 



A* Flaaie ohacfe ywT staais and, InselEutioflaL acftllAElon fow £hii llbfafy 



ITATUS (Chaek one otgy) 

1^ ^aoulry,, - ^/^ 

2, Fa^ulcy prm^ (aoiliii 

fair fasul^ mmb&t) 

3^ 3 Doctoral Btvidmnw 

^4-^ MaaCars^ar Ca£iifieate 

s^udiftC 



tfflLIATlQH (Cha€k oaa only) 
' 1* This U6 campus 

_ 2* Aas&has' UQ o^pua 



3* Qeher CsUait or tftiivarsiEy 
4, Oihar ^ ^ ? 



^6*. Library J ealf (Yaur own usa) / , ' ' 

7. Library iEaff (Aetiaf for a userj 

8*. Ochar ^ 

1- Wara you lookiaii^ for cU.11 ao^if iT ^aok- whaa, you aamje cq eha ihalf? 
(Chaek **T£I" sr "m") . ^ ; . .. 

ii' YliS tew did you find chi book? Qiaok one* 

^d ^11 ni^bar bifsfa esslng €o €ha librmry^ 

b. faund sail n^dbar in 'cha library oaealag or per^dieml 

list*, 

c. Did oot hAva gall Qtmbar, bub knew about vhara £s 
find Ehe book an tha shall, 

d, Qghar* Plaaaa- te^laiai • - 



ZL' HQi \nif did you lal^c this partieuiar bookl ©ack one* 

falictid lE at a riplae^enr for archer .book Chat I 
. imdtad but eould, net find ^on tha shelf. 

. b^. Saltfetad iE.,lif addltioa to anQChir book that I lookad 
' , lor ai^ found p ' 

^ ev. t waa looking thwugh this pari af cha library far a 
. book on this, ganaral st^je^t^ 

d» I vaa ^king a systwitig su^ey of tha library's 
. * ^ holdings in this iubjtet area. 

e. Oehtr, Fleasa asEplaini - .-t 



PIGURE 2 (Continued) 
(Ba ck of Pagey Actual Size) 

e. Fog *dhM.z gurfoia did you sai^eg Ehis boakl wiXl yau uss Ic far! 



2^ ^fhp^Q^^py ilL parr ©f/'. tp^^ and leav^ la che libfary. 
. 3^ ' Uaa^. it a dask or EabLa .aad^ laavst ir. iha; library* ^ 

... ^> 4^ ^ Exasin& i& whULs at £h*f shaif; and l^ve -ie. chere^* . 



E^- ££ ghl# lookL had beea qu chftihcl£>ac £hls mostn^^ hdw^lsag eoty^d yon ^ 
have waic^ beCsr"^ ic> seaaad ts bm^ uaaful. i@ ysu £sr yoyur. leacad^ purpoai? 
^ Clr^la yeur baar ea^iaaee ^i.^ m^^im^rm walgiag.eia»Qg- gBj.y gne ai linaa 
1 ea 5^ or ehaek gne of llBaa 6^ and 7* / 



4« wmB 
5* Moras 



0 - 15 30 . 45 ao ^ 



1. 3 5^ 7 'f 11. 13 ^5 17 19 12. 23 24 



1" 2 3. 4 r / 7 . a i Lo il: 12 13 u 



.2 3 4 S i 7 8 f 10 11 12 



^ _^ 3 4 S r 7 3 9 10 11 " 12 
_ Hpra Ehaa 12 ssnsha frsm . - . 
It D@aa iiB& apply (flaaia crpla^) 



F. - Xf ^y@u b^e eai^ascs or suggesrfoiia abduft ^hia ifuaaglosx^iraB libt'ary ser^lea, 
or avmilabtliby- of o^cariala^ plaaaa. rioEa heret 



: FL^E LIOT TOS QUliTIQMHAM IK Tffi SOX MBCT TO 1TO OXT 



this scudy Ls b«lng eaaduec^' 
by eh* Oiil.v«rsley of Californl*- 
^Syscwlda AdalnlBcnElan, lit 
eospariclen tri,eh jraur leeal 
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Staff U^m Onlyt ; 
iaaord Htisbcr" 
^Daia lagurnad 

3«^ Hov laruriQadi 
In box 



5. 



Found la hook 
f^und ta library 



EaplaGis^ncr 
iaplaead 

! look S3€ an shalf 



Thus, somt questions (notably B and E) are intentionaUy eompjex, both Mnc^ 
and visually. The consequences of this choiee will be discussed' in Chapter VI. 

THE SAMPLE , ' . • 




Because of cost and time constraints, samples of monofraph and periodical 
collections drawn for earlier studies of coUeotion overlap and circulation history in 
University of California libraries were recycled for this study. Those Samples were 
randomly ^awn from the campus library eatalop in 1974 and 1975. 

The oriflnal data base included 2,828 volumes from UCD and 3,265 volumes 
from UCSC. Some volumes listed in the original'' data file could not be located. 
Unbound periodical volumes were deleted from the list to araure the homogeneity of 
the periodical sample. Other volumes W,ere excluded ^ if they were in stca'age, 
officiaily missing, etcr FinaUy, all volumes that were not on the shelf or in 
circulation at the bsf inning aupi^ the end of the study were eliminated from the 
-analysis. The final total was 5,008 voltes in trie sample: 2,373 at UCD, and 2,635 
at UCSC. 

I 

• QU ESTIONNAIBE PLACEMENT ' . 

■■ ■ " ^Hl ■■■■ 

1 , .. ' " 

Questionnaires were placed in 'jach volume in such a way that (1) ruser would 
see the questionnaire whin the book was consulted, (2) the book could not^ be 
effectively used without removing or disturbing the questionnaire, and (3) such 
distifrbance could be' detected by Inspecting the book. These criteria were met by 
' first folding the questionnaire in half, and then wrapping it around the pages so that 
one' end of the questionnaire touched the first arabic-numbered page in' the volume, 
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—^knd^tra ~othir end loueh the last arabio-numbered page (see Fifure 3). With this 
simple deeision rule, it was considered extremely unlikely that a patron, having 
moved the questionnaire to eonsult the book, would return it to Its orif inal 
plaoement* In the very few eases where a volume had no arabic numbered pages, the 
questionnaire w^ wrapped around all the pages in that book. 

Each volume had a unique serial number, assi^ed to it, which was entered on 
the correspondinf questionnaire, A computer Ustlng of serial numbers with matf ning 
eall numbers enabled local "campus staff to' place new questionnaires in the appro- 
priate volumes as the orif inal questionnaires were eompleted and placed in the return 
boxes. Missing questionnaires were also replaced during the periodic stack checks 
described In the next section. '' ^ 

An additional procedure at this first phase was to insert a specify marked date 
due slip in each volume. In addition to recoring the ciroulatlon count for the study 
; period, the slips would also provide identification of the volumes as members of the 
study sample. For non-circulatinf Items, the serial number was lightly penciled 
inside the back cover to provide the same identification. 

STACK CHECKS . 

The methodolofy required periodic checkinf of the volumes to record instances 
of moved or missing questionnaires. The staff returned to each campus at three- 
week Intervals. Although multiple uses of any single volume within this time span 
" might be missed, budget constraints precluded more fr^uent checking. 
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Methed of Qufestionnaire Placement' 



■ ■/ 



1 




SOURCB: Urquhaft and. Urquhart .(1976) , page 68, 
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All valumeS in the sample were looked up on each visit, and their status 

raeorded on a worksheet. The categories used for reGording data were: (1) volume 

not found In the stacks; (2) volume found, with questionnaire intact in its original 

placement; (3) volume found, with questionnaire In it, but no longer in its original 
tit ^ 

placement; and (4) volume found and identified as part of the sample by. the special 
date due slip or serial number, but with the questionnaire missing. The last two 
categories were interpreted as Indicating that a volume was used. If the volume was 
not found, it was presumed to be in use— -either charged out or somewhere in the 
library. In either case, a subiequent check would record that use. 

After the first stack cheek, a minor change was made in the recording of the 
questionnaire status. Some doubt had arisen as to whether questionnaires whose 
placement was off by only one or two pages should be recorded as having been 
disturbed (i.e., recorded as an in-house use). Inspecting the volumes in question 
suggested that errors had been made in the original placement in a significant number 
of, cases. Therefore, a "maybe moved" category was added to the worksheets for the 
remaining stick cheeks to reflect these dubious eases. "Maybe mpved" questionnaires 
were not counted as used in the analysis of the data. 

QUESTIONNAIRE REMOVAL AND CIRCULATION RECORDINQ 

The last, visit to each campus took place after Spring Quarter final examina- 
tions. At this time questionnaires were removed " after their status was again 
recorded. In addition, a count wp taken of the number of circulated uses each 
volume" had received during the quarter. For this purpose, only the date due stamps 
' appearing on the specially marked slips were counted. 
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AU volumes not found on the shelves on this last visit were first checked in the 
reshelving areas, and then in the circulation files at Santa Cruz. Due to the large 
baeklof of materials to be resHelved at Davis, this was deemtd impractical. Instead, 
two staff members returned to Davis after ten days to pecheck the shelves and the 
cireulation records. 

EVALUATION 

Because our discussion of the methods used relies to some extent on the 
substantivg'findinp reported in Chaptet III - V, an evaluation of the methodology 
described above will be founu in Chapter VI of this report. 
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CHAPTER m- 
UNRECORDED USE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RECORDED AND UNRECORDED USE 

Finding 1: The data indlGste that there are about six unrecofded uses for every re corded 
use* 

Finding 2: The unrtcorded/recorded use ratio is greater for bQund periodicals than for 
monographs. 



k number of studies, ineludinf Urquhart and Schonfield (1971, 1972), Morse 
(1968), Bowen (1961), Shaw (1976), Bush (1958), MeGrath (1971), Schonfield (1975), 
Jain (1966), Harris (1977), and the University pf Pittsburgh (1978), have provided data 
on the rates of reeorded and unrecorded use in libraries. These studies have 
employed two generic methodologies. One group (MeGrath, Schonfield, Jain, 
University of Pittsburgh) coUeeted data about books left on library tables, carpels, 
etc., to njeasure unrecorded use, and used aggregate data on circulation during the 
same time period to measure recorded use. The other group (Urquhart and 
Schonfield, Morse,. Bowen, Shaw, Bush) has reUed on sbme form of user questionnaire 
to determine the rates at which a group of respondents had either used materials 
witMn the library or cheeked them out. Harris used variants of both approaches. We 
^^haU refer, to'^Jhe first approach as the sweep method, and the second approach as the 
'questionnaire method (see Glossary, Appendix D). 



Harris' study provides a benehmark for eomparing the two methbds. Having 
- used both methods, he noted that all forms of umecorded use yielded use counts 
< more than 19 times as great as use at the tables alone. 

ERIC - 
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Because the University of California study uses a variant of the questionnaire 
method^ its findings are properly compared to those of othpr questionnaire studies. 
The results of nine such studies are shown in Table 1. During the University of 
California study^ there were Ijsa total uses of items elifible for circulation, of 
which 254 were recorded uses^ and 1,534 were unreeorded uses. The ratio of 
unrecorded to recorded uses is 6.04a. This ratio is peater than mdst such ratios 
reported in Table 1, but is comparable to the ratio of 8 JO reported by Bush (1956), 
which ^0 included both periodical and monographs. It is notable that both Bush 
\(1956) and Urquhart and Schoenfield (1972) report that the unrecorded/recorded use 
ratios for periodicals are greater than those for monopaphs (Table 1), The pattern is 
replicated in the University o^f California data, with ratios.,of 9.85 for periodicals 
(Urquhart, 5.00; Bush, 27.21) and 3.65 for monographs (Urquhart, 1.50| Bush, 4,08). 

Finding 3g There is a statistically measurable relationship between the number of times 
a volume circulates in a riven period and the number of times it is used in-house 
during the same period, liut the relationship is weak, eKplalnlng less than 10 percent 
of the variance in rates og unrecorded use. 



While it useful to know the ^aggregate relationship between recorded and 
unrecorded use, it is more 'important-to know whether the niateri^ used in-hoi^e are 



the same materials that 



irculate^^ Several studies approach this question without 



quite Mswering it. McQrath correlated the number of books charged out and picked 
up in sweeps within classificatipn-number p^oups and f bund high correlations. He 

over al given period of time, ihe 'number of in-house uses 



foundi in other words, that 
.(at tables) of a subject class of books can be fairly weU predicted by the number of 

. This finding does not assure ui that the same books are 



circulated i^es of that clasi 
used in both modes. 



TABLE 1 



Findinp of Previous Studies of Unpecorded Use 



Ratio of Items Used 
In-House to Items 
Circulated 



Source 



Comments 



Urquhart 3c Sohonfield (1972) 
Urquhart & Sohonfield (1971) 



Morse 
Bowen 
Shaw (1976) 
Bush 
Harris 



Mean ; 
(standard deviation) 



4.86 
(3.39) 



5.00 


Periodicals 


1.50 


Monofraphs 


1.64 


"Library A" 


6.70 


"Libpary B" 


11.20 


"Library C" 


4.00 


All items 


1.94 




1.27 




8.90 




4.47 





SOUECESi See text, pa^e 17, and Appendix C, "Refepenees." 
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The sweep portion of Harris' study is more iUuminatinf. Since Harris' library 
actually date-stamped the materials picked up in sweeps, Harris was able to relate 
circulation history to the history of in-Ubrary use on a book-by-book basis. Harris 
showed that, of 1,549 volumes used at tables in one year, 418 (27 pepcent) were not 
charged out during the same period of time. In the present study, 1,095 volumes that 
were eligible for circulation received one or more unrecorded uses over the study 
'period. Ninety-four percent of these were not charied out during the UC study, and 
therefore hold no record of use during the Spring Quarter, 1978. Certainly one reason 
for the wide discrepancy in the findlnp is the expanded definition of unrecorded use 
in the present ^study. Harris used the sweep method to secure these data, and his in- 
house use data include only uses at tables in the library. The UC data on unrecorded 
use include shelf uses as weU— in fact, include as an unrecorded use any event which 
had the effect of displacing a questionnaire. 

Harris provides further analysis of the data, comparing the total number of in- 
house and circulated uses for each volume, and reports that "a statisticaUy 
significant connection is found between the number of issues /circulated use# and 
the number of in-library uses a book is likely to get" (Harris, p. 119). Harris' analysis 
illustrates a serious analytical ambiguity in studies of this sort. It is probably true 
that, in the aggregate , in-house use is related to circulated usei if a book has 

' circulated five times in a year, it is Ukely to have been' used in-house, say, between 
three and six times. If a volume circulated only once, it is much less Ukely to have 
been used six times in-house, but probably has been used more than once. This is the 
kind of Interpretation that follows from a statistical analysis of the relationship 
between the number of in-house and circulated uses of a sample of books. For 
compact shelving purposes; however, one is relatively uninterested in differentiating 

" between volumes used twice a y and those used five times a yeari both cases 
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represent fpequent use in a restareh library. Rather, one must develop the capacity 
to distinguish between volumes that are used only once in five, ten, or fifteen years. 

To illustrate the ppoblem, Harris' raw data were reconstrueted, using his oross- 
tabular presentation of In-library and circulated uses (Harris, p. 119). The data were 
analyzed with a linear repession model in which circulated use was presumed to 
predict the level of in-house use (see Appendix B for details of the, analysis). As with 
Harris' analysis, a "statistically signifioant connection" was found, but the relation- 
ship is extremely weak. Only nine percent of the variance in in-house use is 
accounted for by the level of circulated use. 

The regression analysis clearly illustrates the weak relationship between cir- 
culated and in-house use. It is possible to predict with some accuracy that, for a 
large coUectioii, a certain number of volumes wiU receive use of a particular type 
during a particular period. However, the expected use of any single volume in that 
eoUeetion Is relatively unpredictable. For example, the refression analysis Indicates 
that, for any single volume that circulated four times in one year, one can predict 
that it will be used in-house somewhere between zero and three times. More 
important, for those books that do not circulate at all during a year, the repession 
model suggests that only about 15 percent will be used in-house during that year, but 
there is a good chance that'^^any, single volume in this poup could be used in-house as 
often as two times. Thus, Harris' data do not provide strong support' for the 
hypothesis that, if a volume is.not charged out, it is unlikely to be used in-house. _ . 

■ The same repession model was appUed to the m data. Table 2 compares the 
repession results from the two anal^es. There are evident differences in the 
results, whioh may be attributable to differences, in the data sources. However, both 
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TABLl 2 



Regresiion Analysis of the Relationahip 
Between Ratei of In-Houae and Circulated Uat 



source 
Harris 
UC 



Constant CQeffioient F-Ratio eignifiaance R , 
0.145 0,115 818,17 0.001 0.088 



0.315 



0,295 



35.62 



0,001 



0,008 



The model tisted was: ^ a + b 

where: number of unreoorded uses of vcliwie i 

C is thm number of recerdad uses of voliane i 
i 

a is a constant to be eattoatad 
b is a coefficient to be estimated 
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analyses olearly support the belief thatj while there appears to be a measurable 
statistic^ relationship between recorded and unrecorded use^ the relationship is too 
weak to have predietive value for individual volumes, 

i - 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CURRENT USE AND CIRCULATION HISTORY 

nnding 4i The longer la volume has beesi, dormant^ the less likely it is to receive use of 
any kind^ recorded or unreGorded * 

Urquhart and tJrquhart (1976) used the questionnaire method developed by 
Fussier and Simon (and used at UC) to measure all uses of a sample of monofraphs 
over a period of time. Urquhart and Wquhart discovered that 1) monofraphs which 
have not been circulated recently have a fairly high likelihood of being used, and 
2) the rate of use Is not sensitive to the number of ^ears since last use, but rather to 
the subject matter of the material* Their findlnp are displayed In Table 3* It 
would appear that, In the agfregate, about IS percent of mattrials that have not 
circulated within the last six or more years ^wiU receive current use, regardless of 
their exact period of dormamcy, 

In Table 4, UC data are compared with the Urquhart and Urquhart flndinp for 
dormancy periods of 6, 10 and 12 years.^ Use rates are somewhat lower in the UC 
sample, but the df f erence is sm^ and relatively constant, as the last column of 
Table 4 Indicatas. Although Table 4 Indicates strong slmilaritlea between the present 
study arid Urquhart results, detailed analysis of UC data does not support Urquhart*s 
■ findinf that the rate of curpent use is Insensitive to dormancy period. 

' ^The maximum dopmaney period peoofnized in this stu^ is 13 yea^s. Since the Santa 

■ a 

Santa Cruz volume to have been dormant for more than 13 years (excepting pre- 
Q 1965 aequisltions by the Lick Obsepvatopy, which could pepresent only an insifnifi- 
cant proportion of the UC sample). . Oc 
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TABLE 3 



The Relationship Between Current Use and Last Circulation Datei 

Urquhart Findinp 



Subject 



Years Since 
Last Circulation 



Number of 
Volumes 



Number of 
Volumes Used 



Percent of 
Volumes Used' 



d) 



Physics 



. Politics 



EnfUsh Literature 



Medicine 



AU Subiects 



(1) 



(2) 

Unweighted Mean' 
(standaLrd deviation) 



6 

10 
12 
15 


191 
125 
107 
61 


54 
32 

^23 
17 


28.00 
/ 26.00 

21.00 . 
28.00 


6 
10 
12 
15 


181 
104 
86 
76 


27 , 

18 

L4 

14' 


17.00 
17.00 
18.00 
18.00 


6 
10 
12 
15 


235 
159 

122 

, . 101 


22 
12 
10 
8 


9.00 
'8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


6 

10 
12 


215 
143 
117 
76 


35 
17 
14 
9 


18.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


6 

10 
12 
15 


802 

, 53i\ 

432 \ 
. 314 

s 


138 
79 
61 
48 


17.21 
14.88 
14.12 
15.29 

15.38 
■ (1.32) 



SOUBCEi Urquhart (1978), p. 87, Table 4. 

NOTESs (1)' Caleulated from Urquhart data. 
(2) for "AU Subjeota" data only. 
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TABLE 4 



Rates of Current Use of Dormant Materials in the 
Urquhart and University of California Studies 



Yolumes Having a 
Dormancy Period 

(in Years) Equal Peroent of Volumes Used . 

to or Greater Than; Urquhart & Urquhart VSC 

6 ^ f7.21 18.87 

10 14*88 13^88 

12 14.12 12.75 
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The' ^disopepancy may arise from the way in which the Urfluhart data are .. 
presenttd/ The complete presentation of UC data in Table 5 leaves little doubt that 
use rates decline as dormancy -jeriod increases. The decline is most marlced in the 
first few years. From dormancy periods of zero to seven years, the use rate declines 
almost '12 percent, from 27.55 pereent to 15.83 percent. In the last slx/rows of 
Table 5, the rate changes only 2.75 percent, from 15.63 pereent to 12.88 percenL 

- The form of the ctota invites the attempt to fit a smooth curve to the findings. 
Since the rate of ehanf e is not constant, some non-linear function must be involved. 
The relationship between dormancy period and proportion of materials used can be 
described by an exponential function.^ The actual data and the exponential curve are 
shown in Figure 4. 

It is notable that the cumulative presentation used by Urquhart and Urquhart, 
and adopted for the presentation of UC data in Table 5, tends to obscure a rather 
dramatic diftgrence in the use rates of dormant and recently-circulated materials. 
In Table 5, for instance, we see that, for the entire UC sample (dormancy periods of 
zero years ot more) , the total use rate was 27.55 per ,centi for materials wjth 
dormancy periods of 13 years or mo^e, the total use rate was only 12.88 per cent. 
However, for volumes with dormancy periods of exactly zero years (i.e. volumes for 
which the most recent circulation— prior to the beginning of the UC study—was in 
1978), the total use rate during the present study was 89.94 per cent. Table 6 and 
Figure 5 indicate the wide differences in use rates, which are obscured in Table 5. 

Table 6 also*shows t^ presence of a statistical problem which arises when a 
pandom sample is used to study this issue; for dormancy periods greater that five 



^Least-squares estimates yield the equa,tion^23.6|29 (e exp ^O.OMY), whew 
P^roportion used, Y«doPrtancy period in yeas. R-square Tor the estimated 
equation is 0.9181. 3 S" 



TABLl 5 



Rates of Racorded and Unracocded Use of Dormant Library Materials 
During the University of California Study 



VoliMes Having a 
Darmancy Period 
(in Years) Equal 
ta or Greater Thani 



0 
' 1 
2 
3 

"4 
S 
6^ 
7 

_ a 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 



(All I tarns) 



(1) 

Number 
Volumes 


(2) 

Percentage of 
Volumes That 
Received One ' 

or More 
Recorded Uses 


(3) 

Percentage of 
Volumes That 
Received One 
' or More 
. Unrecorded Uses 


(4) 

Percentage o£ 
Volumes That 

Received One 
or More ^ 
Total Uses 


3,666 




23,34 


27 . 55 


3,503 


■2.11 


24.44 


25.58 


3,079 


1.53 


21.68 


22.54 


2,387 ' 


0.88 


■J 18.82 


19.19 


2,162 


0.65 


17.48 


17.85 


1,946 


0.41 


16.80 


17.01 , 


1,760 


0.23 


18.91 


15.97 


1#427 


0.21 


15.63 


15.63 


1,278 


note 2 


15.41 


15.41 


l,lfi7 




* , 14.31 


14.31 


1,067 




13,68 


13.68 


977 




12.59 


12.59 


918 




12.75 


12.75 


862 • 




12.88 


12.88 



.^iOTES: 1. CaiiMm 4 is not thm m\m of Columns 2 and 3, since some volumes received 
both recorded and unrecorded uses* See AppendiK D, Glossary f far 
operational def initions of recorded, unrecorded, ^nd ^^tafcal use, 

2* Beyond this dormancy p*^^riod, the nimber of volumsa receiving recorded 
use falls to a low levfc • (2 volimes or lass) , The proportion of 
volwies receiving re^^or acsd use can be assumed to be approximately 
constant beyond this "*int, ; 
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Uss Rate by Cumulative Dormancy Perioli 
• Actual Percentages and Pitted Curve 



Ear cent 



Used 



30 



25 - 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 



5 - 




2 ■ 4 6 8 10 12 

Cumul-ative Dormancy Period (Years) 



i 



Rates of Use of Librarf Material by Diacrate 
^ Dormanay pefiod 



Vcflumes Having a . , 

Dormancy Perica Number Ptroentage of volumes 

(in Years) Ixactly of that Raceiyed One ^ 

Equal tot Volumes ^ or More Total Uaas ^ 



0 


113 


69.94 


1 , , 


424 


47.64 


-2 ■ 


'692 


34.10 


3 ■ : 


22B 


32.00 


4 


; 216 


25.46 


5 


186 


26.88 


6 - 


333 


17.42 


7 . 


149 


17.45 


8 


111 


27.03 


9 


100 


21.00 


10 


90 


25.56 


11 , 


59 


10.17 


12 


S6 


10.71 


13 or iBore 


862, 


12.88 



yeapSi the sample sizes for indlviduiLl dopmanoy periods generally become too small to 
be statisticaUy useful. Comparison of Figures 4 and 5 shows that when individualj 
rather than oumulativej dormanoy periods are used in the analysis^ the pattern of 
measured use rates is eonsiderably more erratio. A curve fitted to the data in Table 
6 provides le^ satisfactory results. NaturaUys the problem of small sample lizes is 
aggravated when one begins to subdivide the UC sample by form of material or some 
other charaeteristic (as we wiU do in the following sections). To assure that the' 
problem of smaU sample size does not obscure the underlying patterns of use which 
we have discovered in the ^UC data, only cumulative distributions wiU be used in the 
subsequent ansJyses of dormancy periods. 

Finding Si If a dormant volume is used at all, it is much more likely to receive 
unrecorded use than recorded use. 

The most striking chapaeteristie of the unexpectedly high current use rate for 
long-dormant matepials is that it is composed almost entirely of unrecorded uses. 
Table 8 shows that current circulated use is virtually negligible for materials "that 
have not ^circulated in 6 or more years— less than one-quarter of one percent during 
the period of study. The proportion of total use which is accounted for by unrecorded 
usb rises consistently as the period of dormancy increases. Table 7 shows that, for 
the entire sample, there were ,8.2 volumes used in-house for every volume cireu- 
lated.* For volumes that had not circulated in the last seven years or more, there 
were 74 with unrieorded use for every one receiving recorded use. 



^R-squareaO.767^, as cpntrasted with 0.9161 for the cumulative data. 

*A few volumes are used both ways (see Table S). These volumes are double counted 
Ih Table 7— i.e.l counted as having both recorded and unrecorded use. See Appendix 
O D Glossary, for operational defimtions of recorded and unrecorded use. 

ERLC . : 1 , 43 
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TMLE 7 



Ratio of Volyun#i with Unraoordad and Rgcarded Use 
by Cunmlativa Do^inancy Faci^ 



/ . (1) y (2) ^ 

Volumas Having a Parcantaf a of Paraintaga of 

Dormaney ' Paclod Volmaa That Volumas 'that unracoidad Uaas 

(in Ifaafi) Iqual Raceivad Ona or. Raoaivad Ona or ^ P^^ Racordad tjaa 

to ag Graatar Than: Mora Rtcordad Usas Mora uhfecorded Ummm (Co l ."2 4 Col* 1} 



\ 



\ 



NOTES I 1. Beyond a doemancy period of seven ymsitm, tiie number of volumes 
^ receivinf recorded use falls to a low level (2 volunes or less) . 
The proportion of voliunes receiving recorded use can be assigned 
to be approximately constant beyond this pcllnt, 

2. From Table 5, page 27, 



I 



0 4i09 \ 25.34 6,20 

1 2.11 \24.44 11.58 

2 V 1.53 21.68 ' 14.17 \ 

3 0.88 18.82 21.39 \ 

4 0.65 17.48 26.89 \ 

5 . 0.41 16.80 40.98 

6 0,23 15\.91 , €9.17 

7 0.21 15i63 74.43 




44 
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Fuisl^, and/Simon (1969) a^drtffi this question indirectly. The data preiented in 
Tables 37 ^d 38 of their book appear to indicate ^hat materials are more likely to be 
used in-house than charged out if they have never been charged out before, or if they 
have not bfeen eharfed out recently, and they report that "there does seem to be some 
tendency for low-use books to get proportionally more /unrecorded usj7" (p. 114). 

A f^aphie presentation of the unreeorded/reeorded use ratios (Figure 6) 
suggests the existence of a functional relationship.® The strength of this functional 
relationship lends considermble support to Pussier and Simon's conclusion. Dormant 
volumes a^ lera likely to be used, but if they are used at aU, they are more Ukely to 
be used in4house. 

I, ' 

r ■- _ , ' 

To say that long-dormant library materials have a fairly high probability of 
receiving {unrecorded use is not to say that^the unreoordedyU-e of dormant materials 
composed a large shwe of current use of the libraries. Table 8 and Figure 7 show the 
cumulative percentage of volumes receiving one or more uses of any kind, by 
dormanci period. About'l4 percent of the circulating volumes which were used during 
the prerent study had dormancy periods of 10 years or more. Because of the 
characteristics of the sample used for tWs study, it would not be appropriate to infer 
that this proportion holds for a typical collection of monographs and bound peribdi- 
eals in A university Ubpary. 



5r^049 (e exp 0.3541Y). where E=ratio of uhrecorded to recorded uses, and Y 
^ is tfje dormancy period in yearsi R-square^O. 8841. 
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FIGURE 6 

Ratio of Unrecordtd to" Recorded Use 'by Cumulative 
Dorfflancy Periods Actual Ratios and Pitted Curve 
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Ratio of 50 
Volumes 
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Cmnulatlve Proportion of (jVoluines With One 
or More Uses by Cumulative Dornsancy Period 



Volumes Having a Dormancy 

Period (in Yeari) iqual Percent of All Sample"' 

to or Greater Ihani,. Volumes Uied During the St 

0 100.00 

^ 1 • 83.60 ; 

= 2 68.71 

3 , ■ 45. 3S . 

4 ' 38.22 
.5 ■ 32.77 

6 . 27.82 

7 .22.08 

8 ■ 19.50 

9 . . 16.53 

10 ' • 14.46' 

11 12.18 

12 ' . 11.58 

13 10.99 
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FIGURE 7 « 

I? 

Cumulative Proportion of Volumes With One or More Uses By 
Cumulafive Dormancy Period i Actual Values anfl Fitted Curve 




Cumulative Dormancy Period (Years) 



THE EFFECT OF CONTROL VARIABLES ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
DORMANCY PERIOD AND CURRENT USE • 

Prior Circulation • . 

i 

Ik ' - ' . 

■ ' , • * ' , 4 = ' 

- Finding 6g ^ Items which have dirculated in the paSt are more likely to rgoeive current use 

- - ■ ^ ■ \. 

than are volumes which have never circulated, even fWhen dormantfy period is taken 

into aoQount # , ^ 

Table 9 presents data on volumes used by dormancy period separately for 
, volumes which have circulated in the past and those which have no record of prior 
' circulation/ Within both groups, ther 3 is an obvious tendency for use rate to decline 

as the dormancy period increaseSj but the relationship between dormancy and use 

■ " . f ' 

6 

rate ia noticeably weaker for items with prior ciroulatiori. Figure 8 shows estimated 
exponential curves for materials w^th and without prior circulation. 

Form of Material , ' 

' ! ■ 

Table 10 presJnte use data sepMately for periodicals and monographs. Here one 

sees strikingly different patterns/ Use rates for periodicals drop off Jn a familiar and 

consistent pattern as dorrneuicy periods increase, and a curve fitted to theie data is 

consistent with the pattern for the sample as a whole, - This is not surprising, since 

, ■ * 

periodleals comprise 75 percent of the UC sample. Monopaphs show . a quite 

different pattern. First, use rates are considerably higher. Second, recorded use 

rates are negligible for materials which have ,been dormant for a year or more. 

%or uneireulated books, P=17.4380 (e eKp-0.0295Y), R-square=0.906. For 
previously eireulated books, P=30.7823 (e exp-0.0497Y), R^square=0.798. 

O ■ ■ . ' ■ « . ■ - ' 
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Volumes Uat^ by Cumulative Dormancy Periods 
Volimea With and Without Previous Clraulation 



' ^^pluraes Having a 
Dormancy Period 

Equal to or 
f ar eater Thans 



& 



rNuittoer 

of 
VoliMas^ 



(2)^ 

Pefeantage of 
Volumes That 
— ReQeived One 
or More Recorded 
Usee 



(3) 

Percentage of - 
VoliMnea That 
Received One 
or More Unrecorded 
Uses 



volumes With previous Circulation. 















0 (i 


^11 Itemk) 


1,995 




•4i63 


'32.06 


1 




1,332 




3.38 


30.93 


2 




1,408 




.2.49 


26.83 


3 




1,023 




1.86 


24.27 


4 




815 




1.47 


21. 84' 


s : 




639 




• 0.94 


21.44 


€ 




4&2 




■ 0.41 


20.12 


7 




348 




0.29 


20.11 


8 




253 




Note 2 


21.34 


9 




178 






19.66 


10 




126 






18.25 


11 




91 






15.38 


12 




70 






. 18.57 


13 




51 






19.61 



0 (AJ 


.1 Items) 


1,671 


0.72 


1. 




1,671 


0.72 


2 




1,671 


0.72 


3 




1,364 


0.15 


4 " 




1,347 


Note 2 


i 




1,307 




6 




1,278 




7 




1,079 




8 




1,025 




5 




989 




10 




' 941 




11 




886 




12 




848 




13 




811 





Volumes Without Pgevioui .Circulation 



17.35 

17. 3i 
17.35 
14.74 
14.85 
14.54 
14.32 
14.18 
13.95 
13. 3S 
13.07 
12.30 
12.26 
12.45 



(4) 

Percentage of 
volumes That 
Received One 
or More Jotal 
Uses 



35.79 
32,75 
28.27 
25.12 
22.82 
22.07 
20.33 
20.11 
21.34 
19.66 
18.25 
15.38 
18.57 
19.61 



17.71 
17,71 
17.71 
14.74 
14.85 
14.54 
14.32 
14,18 
13,95 
13.35 
13.07 
12130 
12,26, 
12,45 



HOfUS: 1. Column 4 is not the sum of Colunms 2 and 3, since some volumes received 
both recoEdea and unrecoraed uses. See AppendlK D, Glossary, for 
operational aefinitions of recorded, unrecorded, ana total use; 

. ' 2 Beyona this aoenanwPMiod, the number of voiimes receiving recorded. 

■ use "falls to 9 lew level (2 volumes or less). The proportion of volumes 
"5 ~: ■ receiving re'c; ,ded use can be assumed to be approximately constant 
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PIGURl 8 



Use Rate by Cumulative Dormancy Period for Volumes 
With and Without Previous Circulation i Pitted Curves 
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TABLE 10 



Volumes Eavlng a 
Doemanay Ptriod, 
(in years) 
Equal to or 
areater -Than: 



Volumes Used by Cumulative Dormancy Period: 
pepit^icals and MoniSfraphs 



(1) 



Number 

of 
Volwes 



. (2) 
Percentage of 
VoliMes That 
Received One or 
itore Recorded 
Uses 



(3) 

\ Peroentaga of 
\ Volumes That 
Receiyed One or 
More tlnrecorded 
\ Uses 



(4) 

Percentage of 
Voluraes That 
Recei ved One ,pr 
More To^al 
Uses 



Periodicals 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
A 
9 
'10 
11 
12 
13 



(All Items) 



2,763 
2,7S7 
2/522 
1,975 
1,851 
1,711 
1,582 
1,288 
1,182 
1,10S 
1,023 
; 947 
'897 
847 



2.68 
2.61 
1,82 , 
1.01 
0.70^ 
0.47 
0.25 
0.23 
Note 2 



23.28 
23U5 
20i56 
17.93 
16.80 
16. |4 
15.68 
11.30 
14.97 
14.12 
13.49 
12.46 
12.49 
12. 7S 



24.68 
24. S6 
21.61 
18.38 
17.23 
16.77 
IS. 74 
15.30 
14.97 
14.12 
13.49 
12.46 
12.49 
12.75 



ftonographs 



0 

.1 
2 
3 
4 
i 
6 
7 
8 
9 
,10 
11 
12 
13 



(All Items) 



903 
746 
557 
412 
311 
235 
178 
139 
96 
62 
44 
30 
21 
IS 



8.42 
0.27 , 
0.18 

-Note^ 2 • 



31.66 
29.22 
26.75 
23.06 
21. S4 
18,72 
17.98 
18.71 
20.83 
17.74 
18.18 
16*67 
23.81 
20.00 



36.32 
29,36 
26.75 
23.06 
21. S4 
18.72 
17.98 
18,71 
20.83 
17.74 
18,18 
16.67 
23.81 
20.00 



KO^S: 1. Colran 4 is not the iim off Columns 2 and 3, since some volumes receiv 
both . recorded and unrecordfed uses. See Appendix D, Glossary, for ■ 
. opeeatibnal definitions of recorded, unrecorded, and total use, 

2. Beyond this ddrmaney period, the ncmber of volranes receiving 
recorded use' falls to a low level (2 volumes or less) . The 
proportion of volumes res eiving recorded use can be asswned 
to be approximately constant beyond this point. 



en. 



Third, the total use rate deeUnas only for th© first five or six yeMS, and then befini 
to behave quite erratieally, . 

« . ** ■ ■ ' ' 

it may be plausible to sug gest that for monofraphs dorniMt for more thm about si^c 
years, the t^e rate is about eonstant regardless of dormancy period*. -This notion gains 
some support from curve-fitting ^alysiSj and it can be shown that, if the aetu^ 
average use rate f or_ aJiy^ !npjograp^wlth a dormancy period of three or more years is 
20 perbent regardlei s of thi exaet period of dormancy^ the data shown for the longer 
dormancy periods in Table 10 could have resulted from chance* 



Subje^ of the Material 

Wmple volumes were classified into 28 subject areas using the coding algorithm 
presented in Fi^re 9* The 28 specific subjects are baaed on the schema developed at 
the University of' Calif orniaj Berkeley (1975). The Berlceley sehema was mpdified 
sSmewhat to aUow elassifieation solely by the; first one or two letters of the Library 
of Congrei without regard, to the numeric portions (to expedite 

data proeessinf).'- Where fihe ■ distinctions appeared not t6 be analytically useful, 
subject eatefories were combined—for example, four oategories of languages and 
Uter'ature in the P classifications were reduced to a single class (Class 14 in Figure 
9). Finally, recognizing that many of. the 28 „ subject classes would be poorly 
represented, in the sample for statistical purposes,, a higher level of classification was 
imposed. 



®The 95f6 confidenee interval of use pioportions for all dormancy periods equal to or 
greater than three years oontalns the value 20 percent. This' is mt true for 
ag^egate dormancy periods of one or two years. For instance, the 98% confidence 
interval for volumes with dormancy periods of two or more years is 28,75 + 3.88 
perceht, or 28.07 to 30.43 percent. For N's peater than 100, the standard formula, 
P + 1.96VP(i-P)/^ was used to estimate the 98% oonfidenoa interval. For N's less 
triwi 100, a small sample nomograph was used (Wonnaeott and Wonnacott, 1972; 
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CML WflmBR CODING MiGORITmi 



(0) CTOTIRAL TOWS 

00 Ganaral werksi 

01 Books, bibllogfaphi^a, Xib«ty ioienGe: 

02 Sporte^ gamtSf recreatiens OT \ 

03 Military icitncas Pjv \ 

(1) HUMANIMIS \^ 



\ 



lO PhilOiophys B^BD, BH-BJ 

' 11 Religions BL-BK 

12 Mulici Blx 

13 ArtSr arajSiteeture, envlionmantal design: NXy TR 

14 Lahfuages^and liter aturei Fx 
* 15 Historyi C-CB, CD-Fx / 

(2) SOCIAL SCiaiCEi ^ 

20 \JSanarals H / 

21 Piychoiof yi S£ 

22 _ Araheolefy and anthropology i CC,. GN-Of 

23 . aaof raphyi G-CT \ ; 

24 loonomiaip r business f management i HB^'SJ 
j "^25 SoctQloly I HM-HX 

I 26 political seitnoe, lawi JxyKK 

! 27 Educatl^Qni 

j(3) ammRMi icimiai 



I .30 G#n#rai Soiencei Q 

I 31 Matheniaties ajid statistics i HAf Q& ' ^ . 

(4) PH^ilCMi iCIENOSS 

40 Astronomy I QB 

41 rhysiosi . QC 

42 ehemistrys . ' 

43 Geplogys Q| ^ ^ 

44 Teohnology and enginetf ing s T*TPr TS*TX 

(5) BIOliOGIC^ SCIIHC^S - ^ ' 

50 Biolofical ioianoess, QH^g . ' ^ 

51 Health seienoes Md professions i_^toJ^^„ .1 

52 Agrioulture and natural reeouroesi Sk > 

"x* inateafeeB that all single- and dQuble-letter canbinations beginning 
witK the capitalized Ittttr aye Ihcluded, e;g. to ineludea AC, AP, 
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InitiaUyj the authors attampttd to clarify the %% subjects int^Vfour disaipUnes — 
Humanitiess Physieal Soiences, Soel^ Sciences, and Blolofioal Scienbes, The attenipt 
to compoie this macro'-classification led to the creation of two more "disciplines"" 
Genera Works and General Science. The assignment of subject classes to disciplinas 
Is arbitrary~history, for instance, is often considered as a social science discipline, 
but was classified with the humanities In this analysis in the belief that the library 
use patterns of historians might be more like use patterns in the humanities—but it 
was expected that real differences in use patterns by discipline, if they existedj 
would not be seriously obscured by occasional mis--cla^ifioation. 

A summary analysis of the eharacteristlos of book use by discipline is presente! 
in Table 11. The upper section lists the proportion of volumes which were usfd during 
the study, for each dormancy period. The lines labelled N(0) and N(13) show the 
numbers of sample volumes for each discipline poup for the entire' sample and for 
dormancy periods of 13 or more years, respectively. These data are provided to 
indicate the sample sizes on which the reported proportions and subsequent trend 
analyses are based. The relatively small sample sizes and the arbitrary nature of the 
method of subject groupinf surest that coneJusions not be drawn from this data. 
The following discussion is intended only to surest directions for further research in 
this are^* , 

=^ 

FoUbwing the sample sizes, the ratio of in-house to circulated use^for volumes 

■ - . * , - i 

m each discipline is^ reported* A. high ^atio of in-house use is not surprising for thm 
General Works catefory, since it is largely composed of bibliofraphias and other 
materials in the Z class.® The bottom section of Table 11 reports the results of 
attempts to fit an exponential curve. The results of the ta-end analysis suggest that 



^ ^ It should be remembered that the data and findings in this chapter of the report 
' relate entirely to materials eligible for circulation. ■ . 
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I'ABLl 11 

Volianes need by Cumulative DofmanQy periods Subjeats 

i 

f i 

PROPORTION US^ DUniNQ TBI STUDY 



VOlwanes Having a 
Dormancy Periort 
(in Years) 
Equal to OS 
Greater Than: 



0 
1 

2 
3 

.4 
5 
6 
7 
.8 

;9 

10 
11 
12 
13 



(All Iteini) 



N(13) 

^ponential 
fits 

a 



General 
Works 



19.10 
18.41 
17.51 
16.25 
16.30 
16.06 
J.S.38 
16.40 
17.65 
16.67 
14.94 
13.99 
15.04 
14.40 

356 
125 

9.44 



18.2065 
-0.0177 
0.6560 



21.7896 




28.2925 
-0.0426 
0.8203 



20.4380 
-0.0440 
0.7590 



26.7S00 
-0.0878 
0.9508 





doaial 


General 


Physical 


Biolcgical 


Huinani*^ 3 es 


Sciences 


Science 


Sciences 


Sciences 


26.93 


33.03 


22.27 


1 

26.76 


29.11 


23.71 


29.59 


20.99 




^ / . Q J- 


21.12 


27.16 


20.18 


22.65 


19.57 


18.39 


22,. 72 


16.37 


19.16 


17.21 


16.58 


21.83 


17.72 


17.04 


16.21 


14.55 


21.16 


16.20 


18.15 


15.12 


13.39 ; 


20.12 


15.75 


16.80 


14.20 


13.66 


20.15 


12.50 


15.92 


13.03 


14.58 


19.03 


12.79 


15.03 


11.03 


14.67 


18.64 


12.50 


12.18 


10.75 


15.11 


17.80 


13.16 


10.56 


3.95 


13.94 


18.24 


11.84 


8.73 


8.84 


13.78 


18.71 


13.04 


8.62 


9.28 


j 13.90 


17.93 


14.29 


9.52 


8.79 


lr047 


778 


247 


527 


7U 


187 


145 


63 


105 


237 


\ 4.87 


5.54 


7.30 


9.02 


6. '9 5 



25.3829 
-0.0933 
0.9358 



NOTES i 



Number o£ volumes with emulative dormancy period ^ 0 (i.e. all voliunes 
in the disaipline area)./ 

Niffliber of volumes wirih\ dormancy period ^ 13 or mor* years. ^ 
-in-houae/eirculated^ k'atio for all volumes in the discipline area. 
Fitted to- the equati^W'P - a(e exp bX) where v.^ proportion used, and 
Y is the ciMaulative dornancy period. 
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there may be two or three obvious froupinp of disciplines. The slope coeffiQients, or 
rate-of-ehange coefficients (coeffieient "b" in Table 11) art very similar for the 
Physical and Biological Soiehoes. The slope coefficients of these two disciplines, in 
turn, are very different from those of the other subject poups. The exponential 
curves provide very good fits to the Physical and Biologioal Science datai goodness- 
of-fit is considerably lower for the other disciplines. 

Among the remaining diseipUne groups. General Works seems to stand out as a 
separate category, inasmuch as the slope eoeffiolent for this "discipline" is marlcedly 
different from the others. It is not clear why the last three groups- Humanities, 
Social Sciences, and Generai:Science-should show such similarity, but the existence 
of these multi-discipline grouplnp and the differences between them seem quite 
evident from the quantitative findinp and from the paphic presentations in 
Figure 10'(aetual data) and Figure 11 (fitted curves). 

THE noMPOSITldN OF RECORDED AND UNRECORDED USE 



Three hundred and fifteen questionnaire responses provide peater detail about 
the forms of recorded and unrecorded use. Table 12 presents the basic^data provided 
by the questionnaire respondents. Amonf questionnaire respondents\ the un- 
reeorded/recorded use ratio was 2.44j1. RecaUing that the overall ratio for the 
present sample was 6.04il (page 18 above), there is reason to beUeve that either, 
(1) many of the unrecorded uses measured in^the UC study were spurious (e.g., results 
of stack shifts, inadvertent displaeement of questionnaires, etc.) or (2) users who 
made unrecorded use of a volume were less Ukely to complete and return question- 



naires* 
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PIGURE 10 



Use Rate by Cumulative Dormancy_ 
Period by Subject i Actual Values 



35 r 



Percent 
.Used 



30 - 



25 - 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 




2 ' 6 8 10 

Cumulative Dormancy Period (Yt.ars) 



12 
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FIGURE 11 

Use Rate "by Cumulative Dormancy 
Period by Subjects Fitted Curves 



30 r 
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TABLl 12 

MdmB of Uaa Reported by 
Quastionnalf e Respondents 



MODE OF USE 

Charge out 
Photocopy 
usa at table 
Use at shelf 



NtMBER 

85 
36 
103 
68 



PERCINT 

29.1 
12.3 
3S.3 
23.3 



TOTAL 



292 



100.0 



60 
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While the first hypothesis cannot be discounted, the second hypothesis derives 
some support from the discovery that the ratio of aU unrecorded uses to table uses in 
the questionnaire responses is 2. Old (if photocopyihg is treated as a table use, the 
ratio is 1.49:1). This ratio eontrasts markedly with the ratio of 19,43il reported by 
Harris in a similar study (page 17 and Table 1, above). There are two plausible 
reasons for the difference in UC and Harris findinp. THe first reason, fundamental 
differences between the two studies in the user behavior being measured, is not 
strongly supported: UC stack-check data are similap to Harris* data in terms of the 
ratio of unrecorded and recorded uses (Table 1) and the strength of relationship 
between recorded and unrecorded use (pages 21 to 23 above). The second reason 
is that users who used materials at the shelf were signif icfflitly less likely to complete 
and return their questionnaires. Since Harria did not rely on voluntai'y completion 6,, 
questionnaires to determine this ratio, his data were not contaminated by a 
response bias. This bias seems higrily likely considerinf the diff' iulty inv fed in 
filling our a long and ' complex questionnaire while standing at the shelf. The 
' phenomenon could also be explained by the hypothesis that a large number of the 
shelf uses constitutea acts of casual browsing or I'consult-and-reject" transactions in 
which users may have felt that it was not worthwhile to complete an extensive 
questionnaire. In any case, there seems to be a strong poraibility that ihe 
questionnaire responses are biased against complete reportinf of at-the-shelf uses. 



^^Harris used speeiaUy-plaQed book sUps, like the UC questionnaires, and. measured 
total use by displacement (or disappearance) of the slips. He then subtracted thfi 
book stamps afflociated with (Deharfes arfd (2) items reshelved by library staff, 
which" all received special date stampjs, to determine the, number of at-the-shelf 
uses (i.e., items reshelved by the user). The number of table uses was obtained 
direetly from the number of staff reshelving stamps. Thus, Harris' data are prone 
to overstating at-the-shelf use in exactly the same way as the stack-check data 
from the UC study. •= 
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DETERMINANTS OF THE MODE OF USE 

Table 13 shows the distribution of mode of use by cumulative dormancy period 
(columns 3-7). Given the previous findinp, it is not surprising to discover that as the 
cumulative dormaricy psriod increases, the percentage of use accounted for by 
' eireulation decreases (column 3) while (with the exception of photooopylng) the 
percentage accounted for by in-house use increases (columns 4-6, 8, 9). If one 
assumes that photocopied volumes, like volumes used at tables, are generally 
reshelved by staff (column 9),' one may combine photocopy and table uses. The data 
suggest that the relative proportions of in-house use accounted for by table use and 
photocopying and by a^the-shelf use are not particularly sensitive to dormancy 
period (columns 10, 11). There is some tendency for at-the-shelf use to increase for 
materiala with longer dormancy, but the trend is erratic and not statistieaUy reliable. 
Thus, it appears from tha*'umited data that (1) unrecorded use eomprise^ia larpr 
share of total use for dormant materials, but that (2) the mix of unrecorded use^ as 
between table and photocopy use and at-the-shelf use is about constant with respect 

to dormancy period. ■ . ^ \ 

t ' ■ 

Not surprisingly, at-the^helf use tends to be afflociated with at-the-shelf 
tflscovery of unknown itemsi searches for taiown items are somewhat more likely to 
"result In circulated or table use (see Qlosaary, Appendix D). The predictive 
relationship is not strong, howeverp^^ 53 percent of unknown items are charged out, 
used at tables, or photocopied (82 percent of known items are used in these three 
modes). _ * ' ' *^ 



l^^Asymmetole lamda is 0.12 with mode of use dependent. The asymmetoic lambda 
statistle (ef. Nie, 1975, pp. 22S-226, or any text on non-parametoic statistics) 
relating mode of discovery to "mode of use is 0.12 when mode of use a the 
'det^naenrvtolablerthHt-isr^-abiilty-^ 

book is improved by 12 percent if its mode of dormancy is known. If the two 
variables w^re completely independent, the value of lambda would be^zeroi if we 
cD^r ■ J^^^^mo6M^ m^tmm the eritical date without error, the value of 
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Modi of /Use by Cuiulative Dorniancy Piriod 



(1) 

VoliniS Having 
a Domaney 
Period 
(in Yeacs) 
Equal to or ' 
Sreatar 



(2) 



(3) (4) (5) (6) 



(8) 



(9) 



PfOpottlon of voluies by Mode of Uie jl) 
mMt of, Chirgidr Photo- Used" at Tsid it ^ All In- 
Volunies Out eopied Table Shelf Total Housg ji^m 



.0 (Ml Itini) 

1 

2 



1 



.4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
U 
It 



Rishilvsd 
By Staff m) 



(10) (11) 



Fropoction of All 
In-Houia Use (1) j 
Reshelved Uiid at 
By Staff: Shiif 



212 


29.21 


■ li,09 


33.02 


22.64 


100,00 


70,75 


■ 48.11 , 


68,00 


186 


24.73 


16.13 


36.02 


23,12 


100,00 


75.2? 


52,12 


69,20 


147 

S§ 


19,73 
13.02 


13.11 
12.94 


4^2 
43.53 


25.85 
24.71 


100.01 
100.00 


80',27 
81.18 


54.43 
'56.47 , 


67,80 
69,56 


61 


17.91 


^1J.« 


^0730" 


^21736" 


1D07QO- - 


--^ i2v09. - 


- - 53t73-=- 
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58 


17,24 


13.79 


39.66 


29. 3r 


' 100,00 ' 


82,76 


53.45 
57,45 


64,58 


47 


14.89 


12.77. 


4,4,£8 


27.66 


100,00 


85.11 


67,50 


40 

33 , 
26 


17J0 


12,50 


47,50 


22.50 


■100.00 


82,50 


60i00 


72.73 
68.97 
^ 68.19 


12.12 

15,3B 


9,69 
3,85 


51.52 
53.85 


27,27 
26,92 


100,00 
100.00 


17,88 
84.62 


60.61 
57,70 


2! . 


16,00 


.4.00 


52,00 


28.00 


100.00 


84,00 


56.00 


' 66.67 
65.00 
61.11 


22 

20 


9.09 
10.00' 


4,55 
5.00 


54.55 
50,00 


31,82 
35,00 


100,01 
100.00 


§0,91 . 
iQ.OO 


59.10 
15,00 



32,00 
30.72 
32.20 
30.44 
-34,IL 
35.42 
32,10 
27,27 
31.03 
31.81: 
33.33 
35,00 
38.89 



ISi i. 80 quistionnairi tssponsii ire exgludad due to abienet of data requiiid to cffliiputi dormancy period 
of the volunie. , ' \ 



2, Dsviitions from 100 pii.cint are dui to rounding. 



■ Modes of use show moderate difftrenaes according to the status of the users. 
Graduate students show some propensity to charge materials out; library staff and 
npn-UC users tend to favor in-house use, underpaduates generally esoliew photo- 
copylnf, and faculty use emphasizes photooopying and use at tables. As Table 14 
indicates, these differences are not stronfi despite, for instance, the tendaney of 
masters-level students to charge materials out, 21.7 percent of their use of raatariaLs 
is at tables or at the shelf. Looking specifically at shelf use, we see that almost half 
of this mode of use is accounted for by undergraduates (Table 15). 

_ - * 

PATTERNS OF UNRECORDED USE OVER TIME 

Finding 7; "A s^t-term study of unrecorded use cannot safely be generalized to 
desoribe the lon#-jterm patterns of unreoorded use of library collections . 

Table 4 showed that 13.68 percent of the sample volumes with dormancy 
periods of 10 or more years reiseived unrecorded use during an academic quarter. One 
can expect that in the subsequent academic quarter, about 13 percent of materials 
with 10-year dormancy periods wiU show unrecorded use. One cannot, however, be 
sure that the same volumes are Used in both quarters. Cross-sectional methodolo^es 
of short duration cannot reveal th| teuth of this matter. There are only two sure 
methods to determine how many volumes are used once or more in-house over, say, a 
ten-year period— either run a study of In-house use for ten years, or find „ways to 
convert unrecorded uses into recorded ones. 
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TABLE 14 
Mode of Us© by Status of User 





\ = . _ 




Statua of 


User (1) 






All 














Other ^ 


Mc4e of Use 


I Faculty 


Doctoral 


Masters 


Undergrad 


Lib Staff 


Users 


Charge Out 
Photoaopy 
Use at Table 
Use at shelf 


24.2 
21.2 
27.3 
27.3 


35. 4 
18.8 
31.3 
14.6 


56.5 
21.7 
17.4 
4.3 


31.1 
7,6 
36.4 
25.0 


10.0 
6', 7 
50.0 
33.3 


11.5 

11.5 
46.2 
30.8 


29.1 
12.3 
35.3 
23.3 


Ninabar of Reipo 


100.0 
ndents. 33 


100.1 
48 


99.9 
23 


100.1 
132 


100.0 
30 


100.0 

'26 


100.0 
292 



NQTlSs 1. Ineludfes "Faculty FEOSciea,^ l*e. giraduata students and others who 
^"-^responded that they ware aatlng in behalf of a faculty member. 

2, Thli category consists pElmarily of non-'UC users, but includes a 
few UC respondents* 



3* Percentaces ^nay not sum to 100 duf to "rounding. 
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TABLE 15 

At-the-Shel£ by Status of User 



Nraibar of PefGent of 

Status At-the-Shelf Uaeg ftt-the-Shtlf Usei 

Faoulty 
Doctoral 
Masters 
Undargraduate 
Library Staff 
Other 

Total 



9 


13.2 


Jl 


10.3 


1 


'1.5 


33 


. 48.5 


10 


14,7 


8 


11.8 


68 


lOO.O 



5 



S7 



^ CONCLUSIONS ♦ 
Introduotion^ ^ ^ 

" '" .. t ' 

Baf ort proceading toTt view the findings of this study on unricordL d use of library 

materiali it is importEfit to note that there is eonsldarable disapeement on the 

relative importanee of the various kinds of library use investlf atad here. In the past, 

for instanee, it has been common for library rasearehers to assume that at-the-sheJ| 

. use is easual and of little importanee to library liersilhira^umption has often been 
disputed, espeoiaUy by research seholars. The arfumehts on both sides of this 

^, question are JughUfhted in the recent debates over the Pittsburgh; studies of library 
use (see, for instanca. Shad, 1979). The nniversity of CaUfo.nia ^^^^^^^ does not 
differentiate between the various forms of use In terms of importance, but we do not 
assume that all forms of use'ban be equated* 

^ ^ . ^ '■ . 

The Level of Unrecorded Use 

The findings of this study, supported by those of previous research, cleMly show 
that the uaa of the colleetions of research librwies is peater than would be indicated 
by circulation statisties alone, perhaps as much as six times peater* . ' 

U nracordad Use and Oirculatlon History 

It ta evident from the iindirigs of this study md previous research that the Wast- 
' recently circulated library material are the'least-frequently used- library materials, 
even given a very broad definition of the term "use*" ^ . 

' ' r 6 8- /; . ■■ 
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U nreoorded Use and At-the-Shelf Discovery ,. 

' There is a natupal tendency to equate unrecorded use with the at-the-shelf 
diseovery. This often implicit assumption is made explicitly by Fussier and Simon 
(1969, p. 107)i 

t . 

Non-reoorded use is .the use of books that does not result in an entry on the.book 
cards, because the book is used in a book stack, an open shelf reading room, etc. 
Browsinff is the use of books that are hot brought to readers by messenger. 
Substantially aU non-recorded use IS browsing. 

Fuller and Simmon coUeeted data on both the method of finding the book and the 
mode of use (see the Fussier and Jimon questionnaire, Figo^re 1, page 9, above), but 
did not use their data to test this affiumption, 

Although relevent data in the UC study come from a small number of question- 
naires, they do not support the belief that there is a strong association between use 
within the Ubrary and initial discovery at the shelf., In the absence of further 
search, dne should treat the tw,o pheiiomena as entirely independent. 



re; 



Large-scale Research in General Coliectlon& 

Findings 2, 4 and 8 show that differences in the characteristics of materials (form 
of material, circulation history) are associated with measurable differences in their 
rates of unrecorded use. Within particular categories of material, however, iwe 
appears to be random with respect to the variables that we can readily, measure (e.g. 
Finding 3), . E3*ansion of thfe present line of research could lead to development of a 



greater number of useful catepr?ies, iricludinf perhaps language, subject and other 



characteristios. However, line).i^ 



increases in the nuirber of catefories Investigated 
require' geometric increases in sample sizes and rssearch costs. Such, research could 
not eliminate uncertainty about the future use of Individual volumes and, we beUeve, 
would nave only marginal practical value for planning and collection management. 

if the sort reported here cannot entirely overcome 



Eurther, crOss-sectlonal studies o: 

the problem of measuring unrecofded use over time (Finding 7). For these reasons/ 

" . /■■"-/ 
we conclude that continuation ; of the present line investigation of general 

collections would not warrante'd. 



/ 

/ 



/ ' 
7 



Although extended study of the imreoorded use of general collections Is not 



recommended, there may be me 
collections. The nature of such 



irit in studying the use of narrowly defined special 
studies would dep^d on the characteristics the 
eoUectiopj to be investigated ai^d the specific poli|By or operating questions to be 
addressed. 

Programs to Record Uhrecorded Use 



Several techniques exist for recordlnf the mm of mkterials consulted f . tebles and 
' ' / ' \ \ { ' _ 

carrels and piciced up for reshelving by library staff, induding stamping circula- 
tion slips of ie books (Harris, 1977) and markinf the spinas of the books ,ivith colored 



laWls (Shaw, 'l978a, 1978b). Although these techniques not capture and record 
uses in which users reshelve their own material, their adoption by the /University of 
California Libraries could bring at|least three benefits! (1) Wercominf the problem 
of measuring use over time (Finding 7) by creating a graphic record of the current and 
past table uses of individual volimisi (2) clearly documenting \ portion of the use of 
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library eoUeotions whidh is not now measured or verifiable, for budfeting and 
plannini purposesi and (3) identifying the specific volumes which are and are not used 
at tables, for the purpose of coUectlon manaf ement, particuarly to aid in selection of 
*materiids for relegation to regional compact shelving facilities. 
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CHAPTER IV ^ 



AT-THE-SHEL#PISGOVERY OF LIBRARY MATERIAL 



At-thMhelf disdovery (browsing) is a □omplex and eontpovOTsi^ subject. As 
Hyman (1972) has pointed out^ browsing as an aetlvity of library usei^ Is Inaxtrieably 
bound togethar with the seienee and teehnology of biblibgraphio conWol and acoess^ 
the pWlosophioal and praatleal problems of book olassifieation and direct acce^ to 
the shelves, and' the question of the ultimate value. of materiids secured through 
browsing/ The subject is so GompleKjthat Hyman devotes 134 pages of literature 
review md etymolofical ianalysis to develop a "functional definition" of browsing.^ 
The result of this effort is the rather uniUuminating statement^ "Browsing is that 
aotivi^j subsumed in^the direct shelf /or opeMhel^ approach, whereby materials 
arranged for use in the library are examined in the reasonable expectation that 
.desired or valuable items or Information might be found among those materia as 
arranged on the shelves" (p. 131)* 

Everyone agrees that browsing occurs/ but there is little consensus on Its^v^ue* 
When Hyman asked 152 librarians and library educators to assess the statement, 
"Browsing is e^ential for academic research above the beginner^ level," only 45,6 
pereiht agreed, Thir^eight percent disapeed with the statement, and, a bit over 16 
percent were undecided or gave another answer. * 

In a study at Georffla Tech, faoulty members rated browsing as one of the .leapt 
ppobable ways to seeure useful library material (Qreene, 1973). In two tests (before 
and after Institution of a microfiche eatalof /telephone request system called 
LENDS), the average value of items discovered through citations, eoUeagues, library 
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catalop (including the miopofiehe catalof), book reviews and the users' memories, 
were aU Judged to be more valuable than materials discovered through browsing 
(Gpeehe, p. 89). 

' ' • , . ,ij - 

Despite considerable ambiguity about the value of browsing, it appears that 
almost no one wants to live without it. In Hyman's study, "over 81 percent agreed 
that 'browsing provides a valuable learning experience' "—the second highest percen- 
tage of^ agreement in the study (Hyman, p. 376-377). "More than three-fourths 
dlsapee'd with a categorical statement that nothing could be accomplished by 
Drowsing in a feneral research coUeotion that could not be done better by indirect 
bibUopaphic means" (Hyman, pp. 377-378). However, "the defense for browsing was 
UtUe couched in terms of inteUectuai benefits fofr subject study in classified stacks. 
The commonly mentioned advantages were. . .the determination of works' availability 
/on the shetf? and the inspection of their indexes to identify information not revealed 
by the-eard aatalof" (Hyman, p. 378). ^ 

THE INCIDENCE OF AT-THE-SHELF DISCOVERY 

Finding 8i Thiptv-two percent of the uses reported by quest ionnaire respondents were of 

— " - ' •■ 4^ 

. unknown Items (Items selected by browsing) . 

Eegardlera of what the term means, or how highly the results of the activity 
are judged, there is no doubt that browsing aooounts for a substantial portion of the 
. use of the matafials in a research Ubrary. Table. 16 summarizes the findinp of 
several relevant studies of "the proportion of library mm accounted for by discovery of 
. ^ library materials at the shelf. These studies sugfest that between 14 and 77 percent 
* , material used in academic libraries is first discovered at -the shelf. 



/ TABLE 16 
Findirip of Previous Studies of At--the^helf Disaovary 



, Souree 
Johns Hopkins 

Sohonfleld 
Jain 

Raislg, et al. 
w Dubaster 
Fuller and Slnion 



Qpeane 



Pareentaf e of 
Library Matirial 
- Found by Browsing 

18.1% 

16.1 

12.1 

14,0 

37 .0 - 

23*0 

38.0 

77.0 

75.0 
.34.0 
49.0 

32.1 

. 30.8 



Notes 

Patrons who claimed to browse 
Soienoe/lnfinearinf 
Humauditias/Sooial Solenea 

I Main Reading Room 



Cireulatad materials only 

^Library of Conpe^ 

Physics monop'aphs 
History monopaphs 
Physios serials - - 

History seriala 

(Notei inoludfes ^ form& of \xm) 

Before ficha oat^of/dal5vary sys\an 

oireulation only 
After oatalog/deUvary w^^x^m 

eireulation only 



Bowen 



53.0 



University of PittsburgH 



30.3. 



Seienoe brandhe^ 
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The UC qufstionnaire asked users whether^ when thay same to the sheifj they 
were looklnf for the speeifle books m whioh they found the questionnames. Qutjtion-^ 
. naire respondente Indieated that 32 percent of the books they used were previously 
unknown items (Table^T), I.e,, were not specif ieaUy sought by the users when they 
arrived at the she^* This proportion Is similar to those reported by Jainj Dabesteri 
Greene and the University of Pittsburgh (Table 16). Among respondents who were 
seeking' known itemsj the source most often used to locate netfded materMs was the 
card catalog (at Santa Cruzj the book oatalopi accounting for 54 p^^cent of« 

4 

responses for known items and 37 pereent of ail responses. Thirty-^one peroimt of 
respondents looking for known items apparently were seeking items they had used 
before and were familiw withj as they claimed they *^did not have (the) call numb«, 
but knew about where to find (the book) on the sheJi." The largest oategoi^ of mms ^ 
of unknown items appeared to be engaged in open-ended browsings directed only by 
the need for rpaterial on a general subjecti 47 percent of respondente who found 
previously unknown items were 'looking through this part of the Ubrary for a book on 
this general subject" (Table 18). 

PETERMINANTS OF AT-THE-SHELF DISCOVERY 

Finding 9; TTiere te a statistioally measurable differenoe in the mode o f discovery for 
periodioato and monoCTaphS; but the relationship between mode of discovery and form 
of material Is weak» and shows little sensitivity to the dormancy period of the 
material* , 

; . ■ \^ — 

Fussier ^d Simon (1969, Chapter 7) report on a statistic that they eaU "loose 
- core browsing," which Includes aU Instances In which an item wm discovered at the 
shelf jKctgt the cases in which the volume was used only^to "glance at the title pafe" 
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TABLE 17 

Ptopottionm of Known and unknown 
Itama Reporttd by Questionnaire Reepondents 



Nimber Feraent 



Known, Items 



185 68.0 



Unknown i tarns .87 32,0 

^ot^l^ ^ ^ 272 . .100.0 



KOTls 1, 43 reeponstB. (of 315) were axgluded— anawari wara missinf 
or ambiguouE (a*f,, respondent gava multiple anawari) . 
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QrtMM 18 

Known and Unkhomi Items by Speaific Mode of Diaeovery 



Mode of DlaaQvegy 



Perctnt of Peretnt of 
Number Subtotal Total - 



Kno%m Items ^ ^ 

Card/book catalog 100 54,1 36.8 

Knaw '•about where to fiftd it" 17- "30,8 . . ^^'^ 



Other responses 



28 ISa WL0,3 



Subtotal f known items 185 100.0 . 
Unknown Items \ 

Book on "general subject^ 41 47.1 ^ 1S,1 

22 25,3 8.1 

24 27.6 8.8 



'Systematic surjey** of subject 
Other responses 



Subtotal, unknown I items 87 100.0 

iOTAL 



272 ' 100. 1^ 



^CfmSn ^li «;^lready knew call number" (17) i local bibiiography (4) i 
from librarian (2)1 other (5). 

2. Hepiaoement for a known item hot found on shelf (5) i 
in addition to a known item which was found (7) i 
other (12) . 

3. Total does not add ^ 100% due to rounding. 
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or :?*skim through it while standinf up;""=*'Loose core browsing" repre^nted 42.16 
oereent of uses in which users retrieved their' own books (computed from data 
presented by Fuller and Simon, p. 112). Of 295 volumes discovered by "loose core, 
browsing" in 1989-1980, 75 (25.42 percent) had no recorded use during the period 
1949-1953 (computed from data presented, by Fussier and Simon," pp. 113-114). 
Undoubtedly, some of those 75 volumes circulated between 1954 and 1968, but the 
study's ppesentation does not indicate how many of them were or were not eha%ed 
out. Bowen (1961) reported on a survey conducted as a foUow-up to the Fussier and 
Simon study. Usinf the same site (thf Univepsity of Chicago Ubrary), Bowen 
interviewed users in the stacks and asked each of them to complete questionnaires 
about the next four (or fewer) volumes they removed from the shelves. Bowen 
reported that 20 percent of the volumes selected by browsing had not circulated in 
the previous ten years. , 

o , , -- =^ 

Although the evidence from questionnaire responses in thtf present study, 
suggests that materials which wera recently acquired, or recently • circulated are 
somewhat less likely tg be discovered by browsing (Table 19 and Figure 12), the data 
are entirely consistent with the hypothesis that the browsing rate is constant for aU 
dormancy periods. The last eolumn of Table 19 shows the percentage distribution pf 
unknown items by cumuktive dopmancy period. This column shows, for instance, that 
about 19 percent, of unknown items had not eirouleited in the last 10 years. This 
figure is consistent with the proportions found by Fusslep and Simon and by Bowen. = 

" The UC data suggest that^ faculty are not unusually intensive browsers. As 
, Table 20 indicates, undergraduate students are, the group most likely to' locate 
materials by bpowsing, followed, by the "other'! group (ppjmaril^ non-UC users) and by 
library staff. Among researeh-ociented users—faculty an,d gradiiate students— 
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TABLE 19 ■ , , 

^ ^ ^ , * - 

At-theTSh«If Discovery by Cumulative Dorinaney Perioa,. 



Volvunes Havlnf a 
Docmancy Period *^ 
(In Years) Equal 
to or Gredtet Thani 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



(All IteinsV 



Nunber 


Niunbar of 


unKnQ¥rn JL &eins 




of Items 


Unsown 






Used 


Ittma 






270 




31.48 


100 .00 


. 241 


72 


29.8a 


84.71, 


200 


64 


32.00 


75.29 


12S 


43 


'34.13' 


50.59 


108 


38 


35.19 ■ 


44.71 


97 35 


36.08 


41.18 


86 


29 


.33;72 


34.12 


64 


21 


32.81 ' 


24.71 


57 


' 20 


35.09 


23 .'53 


51 


18 


35.29 ; 


21.18 


48 


16 . 


33:33 


« 18,82 


45 


> 16 


35.56 , ° 


18.82 


43 


IS.. 


34.88 


17,65 


42 


IS' 


?5,71 


17.65 



NQTlis 1^ 45 (Of 31S) ckmrnB rtiasing due to^ibeMse of flafea on mode of 
disqovery and/or dorniancy pajciba. 
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. ^ TABLE 20 ' 

ProportiQns of Known and Unknown Iteme Used by Status of User 



!nOwn 
tame 



inKhown 



tarns 



!otal 



>f 

tesponses 



Items Used by gtatua of User (%) 



DDctoral Masters 



Under- 



F aaulty students Ejtudents Graduates 



80.0 

20.0 
100.0 

2S 



83*7 



16.3 



90.0 



10.0 



100.0 100.0 
43 20 



56.5 



43.4 



99.9 



129 



Library 
Staff 



71,0 



29.0^ 



31 



Others Total 



^-66.7 



33.3 



100.0 100.0 



24 \ 



68. Q 



32.0 



100.0 



272 



81 
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faculty we thp most likely to lelect unknown items but the differences within the 
resaareh categiiries are not very peat. Twenty-one peroent of questionnaire 
responses (56 of 272) represented browsing by undergTaduates? only 2 percent (5 of 
272) were attributable to b^owsihg'by faculty. 

Theres is a stattstically measurable difference in the modes of discovery; for 
periodicals and monographs but the relationship between mode of discovery and form 
of material is not stronfi , only 7.3 percent of the variance in mode of discovery is 
accounted for by the form of material. As the top section of Table 21 shows, 
periodicals we more likely to be known items, while monofraphs are somewhat more 
Ukely to be unknown items. There is little differenoe in the incidence of browsinf by 
form of material when, dormancy period is taken into account. Among items that 
have been dormant for more than 10 years, periodicals are slightly more likely to be 
discovered at the shelf than is the case f of materials that have been dormant tovlmm 
than ten years (Table 21), but the statistically measurable difference is quite srnaU. 

■ .. . ,0 

CONCLUSIONS ' ■ - 

■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ' 

The failure of* this study to discover patterns in the incidence of at-the-shelf 
discovery may be attributable to the small sample and low response rate in the 
questionnaire portion of the study. However, it is by no meani clear that more data, 
OP an amelioration of iias, would lead to more useful findirip in this area. There may 
" be no simple empirical relationship between browsing behavior and the variables that 
are commo'nly used fw.- analytic planning and policymaking. To understand why users 
browse, and what propams and technologies might adequately substitute for, or even 
improve', the productivity of, this particular searching strategy, would appear to 
involve a major research elfopt in the -best fraditions of the social and behayiopal 
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Tmm |2i 

Known and Unknown Itemg by Form of Material 
and Dormancy Period 



FORM OF MATOEIAL 





Periodioals 


Monographs 


All Items 




All Dormanoy 

- — - ^ 


Periods 




Known Items (%) 


76.1 


48.0 


68 .5 


Dniynoim Items {%) 


23.9 


S2,0 


31.5 


Total (1) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Ninnbeff of - Obaefvations 


197 


73 


270 




lt«ns Dormant Less 


Than Ten Years 




Known Items (I) 


. . 76.8 


46.6 


68.9 


Unknown,. Items (4) 


23.2 


53.4 


31.1 


OClotal (%0 


100 . 0 


100.0 


100.0 • 


Himber of 'Qbsecvatlons 


164 


58 


222 




Items Docmant Ten 


Years or More 




Known Items (%) 


' 72.2 


S3. 3 


r>s.7 


Unknown Items (%) 


27.3 


.46.7 


33.3 


Total (%) 


100.. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Himbef of Observations 


33 


15 


46 



\ 



1 \ ' 

seienees. It is not our impression that such research Is forthcoming from the 
academic community, although we may find that projects relating to the organization 
and operation of automated oatalop and information-retrieval systems have 

i .. \ 

relevance to this problem, \^ 



We cannot recommend continued investigation, of at-the-shelf disco^)pj in 
general eoUeetlons. It may, however, be feasible and desirable to' conduct studies of 
■sptecific aspects of at-the-shelf discovery under conditions that are more controlled 

than those tHat obtain in general coUections. For example, an experiment mighty be 

\ 

devised to dbmpare the Utilization of items stored at the University's present storage 
facility in Richmond with the use of identical items housed in open stacks at othfer 
University of California campuses, to determine whether differences in use can e 
attributed to the effect of housing njaterials in a remote, closed-access facility^ 
Useful finding could also be derived from similar experiments using the coUections 
of the nevi regional compact shelving facilities, or from continuous propams to' 
monitor the utilization of the regional facilities and evaluate the effeetlveneK of 
their policies and programs. , • . 
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CHAPTER V 

IMMEDIACY OF NEED FOR LIBRARY MATERIAL 

DISTRIBUTION OF IMMEDIAqY OF NEED 
Finding 10; Nineteen percent of volumes used were needed im mediately, and 24 peroent 
were needed within 24 hours . >_ 

Table 22 shows the distribution of pereeived immediacy of need for materials 
for which questionnaires were returned.^^ The UC findinp di:fer sdmewhat from 
those of a study by Thompson (1978) oondueted at the Rivfirside campus- (Table 23). 
Respondents in the present study appear to show a somewhat higher Im mediae:' of 
need! more materials are needed immediately and fewer Items appear in the "more 
: than one month" category than was the case at Riverside. Because thi Liverslde^ 
study did not resemble the prwsent study in scope or method, it is not surprisinff that 
. the findinp differ. There is, however, one point on whieh the two studies apee: a 
bit leffi than 25 percent of respondents claimed that the items soufht are needed in 
24 hours or less. The 24-houp division is signif leant in that it represents, under 
present UC poliey^, the response-time demarcation between materials that should 
remain on th^ local campus and materials tht.t could, be housed at other sites in the 
University I'lpa^ system (University of palifornia, 1977, p. 50). 

PFTERMINANTS OF IMMEDIACY OP NEED / 



, .^t ishypothesized'thatexpreKed'immedlauy of need forUb^^ 
. explained by the Joint action of three kinds of variables^ cha^acteristica of the 
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TABLE 22 

Distribution of Immediacy of Need in the UC Study 



Iimnediacy af Need 


Nurobee 


F^rcent 


Less than one houc 


49 


19.37 


One hour to one day 


11 


4.35 


(Subtotal: One day or less) 


(60) 


(23.72} 


Qnm to two days 


35 


13.83 


Two days to one w#ek 


'39 


15 .42 


One weak to oM month 


88 


34 , 78 


Mbre thar^ one month 


31 


12.25 


(iubtotals More than one day) 


(19') ' 


(76. 28) 


Subtotal: Valid responses 


253 


100.00 


"Do#e Hot Apply*' 


4f1 




No answer 

i 


13 






315 






2? 





Distribution of IimnediaGy ^of Need in the Riverside Pilot Study 

Immadiagy of Need 

Only Inmiadiatoly 
Less than 24 hours 
(Subtotal I One day or less) 
Lass than 48 hours 
Lass than one week 
Lass than ona month 
Mora ^an ona monWi 
(Subtotals More than one day) 

^ Total \ . ^ 



Number Percant 

188 14.90 

117 ' .9.30 

(305) (24,20) 

.56 4.40 

149 11.80 

155 12.30 

594 47*20 

(954) • (75.80) 



1^259 100,00 



1* fhOTipson (1978) r paf« 30, 
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materials used (some- classes of material are typioaUy needed more immediately than 
others), eharaoterics of the users (some classes of users typically have more 
immediate need), and characteristics of the use traniaotton (inoludinf all kin- of 
"environmental vapiables"— the purpose for which the material is sought, the time 
year, the physical facilities of the library and the convehienoe of its charge-out 
system, etc). Analysis of Varidnoe. (ANOVA) was used in ai attempt to relate an 
extensive number of variables to reported immediacy of nee.i. Only four variables 
were found to* have a statistically reliable relationship^* with in^M ;liacy of needs 
* user status, the institiftional affiliation of the user, the way in which J-s item was 
discovered, (known or unknown items), and the year of most fwtxd circulation 
(critical, year— see' Glossary, Appendix 'D,-or,.^conversely, dprmancy period). The 
smaU sample size and the pqssibilit7 of Liased responses Umit the applicability of 
these statistical relationships.'' The foUowing d lussion of the statiatieal ralation- 
ships found in these data should be taken only m a ^ to further researuh. 



status and affiliation are oharacteristies of the mm *he mode of discovery is a 
characteristic of the us e transactlon i and . year of most recent circujation oanj^ 
considered a charactepistia of the mawv^ used. Subsequent analysis indicated 4mt 

15 y 

the two user variables are highly correlated with each other. Chcosinr the 
strongest of the two variables (user status), the analysis was ^.wntinued using three 
variables to represent the three hypothetical components of immediacy of needs 
dormancy period, user status, and mode of discovery. 

Before continuing, it may be worthwhile to tal<e^note of the variables which the 
statistical analysis indicated were not related to immediacy of. need. The mode of 



At' the 0.05 level. 5*7 
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15tn a two-way ANOVA, the dffecte of the status and affiliation variables are not 
SaLSy Ptllable at the 0.05 leveli the -two-way Interaction between these 
?r . Vartebles| statisticaUy reliable at the 0.06 level ^ 



use (charged put, used at table, etc.)-a charactepistie of the use transaction- was 
not statlsticaUy related to immediacy of need either alone o? in oonjunetion with 
mode of discovery or user status. The foUowing eharaeteristies o: the material were 
found not to have' a statistically reliable relationship to Immediacy of needi dkmpus, 
form of material (periodical or .monograph), language, type of branch (main library or 
selenee branch), subject of the material (using the coding in Fifure 11, page 47), 
eireulation status (elipble for circulation or'UWafy use only)/or year of publication. 

Tlie variable most strongly related to immediacy of need is user status. 
Table 24 shows the average immediacy of need by user froup. Noh-UC users 
('Jothers") as a group, have a relatively low immediacy of need (i.e., are wiUinpc to 
vcm lohger to have their requests satisfied,) Among UC affiUatas, faculty haVe the 
second- lowest immediacy of needi only library staff show a peater willingness to 
wait for Ubrary material. While user status is the strongest of th^ variGbiss relating 
to immediacy of need, the relationship is not exeeptionaUy strong m the absolute 
sense: only about eleven percent of the variance in immediacy of neer ;s explained 

by the status of the respondent. 

... . " • *" 

The second strongest relationship with Immediacy of need ia shown by the mode 
of discoveryr Known items are wanted more immediately than unknown items: the 
mean immediacy for known items is 27.08 days (N = 148) and for unknown items, 
59.94 days (N « 50). Again, the relationship is not particularly strongs only about 
three percent of the variance in Immediacy of need is accounted for by mode of 

■ . . 17 
discovery. 



^^R=0.326, R-square*0.106. 
l^RsO.lW, R^squaresO.0.28. 



TmiM 24 

Avarage Inmediacy of Need by User Group 



user Groap Mean Immediacy Number of 

Qt Nead (Days). Caiee 



Faculty and faaulty Praxiee 

Dactorjii fltudenta , 

Masters gtudsnts 

Undergi^aduatei 

Library Staff 

Others^ 

Grand M#an 



37,72 18 

27.54 37 

11.05 / 21 

26.19 10'? 

41,62 ' 21 

128,61 18 

* 

3S.68 222 



B 



S9 



The weakest of the three variables is' dormancy^ period, with a correlation 

ooeffieient of 0*118. The sign of the correlation aoefficiint indicates that materials 

which were reeently aequired and/or recently circulated have a lower inMnediacy of 

need than material which have been dormant* This surprising result--that dormant 

materifiLls ar4 needed more immediately than active matarials-^rls not of much 

practical importMoej however. Only about one percent of variance in immediacy of 

18 

need is attributable to the dormancy period of the items used. 

Consideration of the joint effects of mode of discovery and user status brinp 
about an improvement in the abiUty to ''explain" immediacy of need. Table 25 
indicates^ that wHen the joint effects of status and mode of discovery ^lU'e accounted 
forj (1) undergraduate and masters students display the peatest immediacy of need, 
(2) faculty show the least immediacy of need among UC- affiliates, and (3) user status, 
rather than mode of discovery, continues to be the strongest determinant of 
immediacy of need. Even considerption of the joint effects of these viu^iables does 
not allow one to predict immediacy of nepd^with much confidence, howeven only 17 

peroent of the variance in immediacy of need is Explained by user st.atus wid mode of 

^.19 
discovery* 

Analysis of questionnaire responses concerning immediacy of need is vitiated by a 
high incidence of missing data--117 of 315 cases (37.1 percent) were excluded from 
the multiple ANOVA analysis because data for one or more variables were missing* 
TOe major culprit is the immediacy of need variable itself, for which 13 respondents 
failed to answer the question, and 49 (15,6 percent of respondents) claimed that the 



^®R-§quare-0,014. 



ISpor thT two-factor ANOVA, R^0*408, (R-squre-0.186) as compared with 
328 for status alone and O.IM for mode of discovary alone. effects 
^ ^ raUable at^eCOB level or better. Inter&rstion effects are not statistic^y 
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TMl:^ 25 

Average Jmmediaey of Need by user Status and 
Mode of DisQovesy 



Group 



Mean Immediacy 
of Need (Days) 



Number 

of 
Caseg 



User Statiil 

" — •- — " ff 

faeulty and faoulty Proxiei 
Doctoral itudente 
Masters Studanta 
Und t r f r adua t e s 
Library Staff 
' Othari 
(Correlation Coefficiant) 



46,86 
,34.66^ 
21,28 
20,12 
27*13 
136.64 
(0.37) 



IS 
33 
17 
96 
20 
17 



Mode of DiBcovary 

_ Known - 
Onknown 

(Correlation Coefficient) 
Grand Mean 

(Correlation Coafficient) 



26.10 
62,84 
(0,19) 

3S,38 

(0,408) 



148 
SO 



198 



91 
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question did not apply to thelp particular ease. A review of the written Gommehts 

from the "does not apply" respondents iuggested that the preponderance of users who 

felt that they could not respond to the immediacy question were browsers— i.e., had • 

discovered the item at the shelf. Table 26 shows that browsars were in fact less 

likely to pve a quantitative response to the immediacy question, taut the strength of 

20 

the relationship is not great, 

■ ' Adding the third significant variable to the analysis of immediacy of need 
does add to predictive -ability.^ ^ Dormancy period does not appear to be a 
statistically reliable variable when analyzed in conjunction with the other two 
factors. Apparently, the ihdependent statistical relationsliip between dormancy and 
•immediacy is entirely accounted for by user status and mode of discovery— adding 
knowledge of dormancy period does not contribute any.,new information that would- 
help to predict immediacy of need, . . , » 

We do not have grisat confidence in- the validity of the statistical relationships 
analyzed above, for three reasons that have been discussed previously: (1) the small 
sample size; (2) the possibility of response biases, for the questionnaires generally and 
the data on immediacy of need particularly^ and (3) the low explanatory power of the 
variables related to the status of the user and the use transaction. The foregoing 
analysis, howevep, provides little, support to the hypothesis that immediacy of need 
can be predicted by the characteristics of the materials needed. 



20 
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Ths relationship is statistleally reliable at the 0,01 leyeLor betterj R-0.216. 

^^In ari analysis of variance , and covariance using status ajhd modes of difl,covery as 
varlfltes and cfitical year as a covariate, R^0.4l0, as contrasted with R?0.408 
for status and mode of discovery alone. . ' ' . \ ''\ 
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TMLl 26 



r 



Thm Relationehip Between Mcde of Diaepvery and 
Hesponse to the immediacy of Need Question 



Mode of 



Usees ^oi 

Re sponde d Quantitatively Responded "Poea Not Apply" 
Number Pegoent Numbar ' peraent 



Known Items * 161 
unknown Items 60 

Total 221 



72.9 

27,. 1 

100.0 



23 
26 

49 



46.9 

53'.1 

100.0 



Total 



Number Percent 

184 68,1 
86 31.9 



270 



100.0 



. ■ « 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Dif f erenees in Imme^acy of Need . 

:> The fact that only 24 per eent of qusstionnaire respondents elaimed to need the 
materiia they sought within 24^ours (finding 10) provides support for the hypothesis 

that at least in some eireumstanees. library ^ users are aware of dlfferenoes in the 

' I ^ 

immediaey of their needs for library material* 
Further Researoh in Immediacy of Need * 

K 

The absendf of ot^r signif leant findings in this area can be attributed in part 
.to the smaU sample size (253 valid respdnses--Table 22^ £age 74), but therejs r eason 



to believe the smaU samples are not the only reason for^the laek of signifieant 
findings* First^ we note that a previous study of this issue, with a much larger sample* 
size (724 users reporting on 1,561 items used) wm also unable to produee significant 
findings on immediacy of need (Thompsori, 1978). Second, the analysis of question- 
naipe data in this study indicates that the eharaeteristies of the users and the 
eircumstanees of the use, rather than eharaeteristies of the materlaliJ used, are the 
only variables with measurable relationship j to immSdiaey of need. Unfortuna^^ty, 
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the user and use variables are of little value in coUection management decisions, 
though they are undoubtedly Important in other aspects of library serviei., 

^y^'lt appears that, In a great many oases, the relatiohshlp between the user's need 
and the book selected to satisfy that need lis very tenuous (page 91), It may be toue 
that only in the cases where a user loiows in advance that a particular book contams 
specif icaUy needed InformRtlon can one ext)e0t to obtain unambiguous data on a 
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user's immediaQy of need for the specific book. To understand • the operational 
implioations of, immediacy of need, in a more feneral way, It seems neeessary to 
develop understandinf of a eomplex, and s,o far unexplored, relationship between the 
nature of the user's need, the pange of documentary resources that mighv satisfy the 
need, and the alternative methods by- which the library could supply those resources 
in a eost--ef fwtive manner, v= 

A concept of , Immediacy of need which adequately captures the informational 
needs that are not strongly associated with specific books should include, three 
eomponentsr defined classes of users, defined forms of need, and defined classes of 
materials in which the several claisei of users might expect to satisfy their' various 
needs, One might^hfeothesize, f^ instance,, that profereors of physics, ih their roles 
^ researchers (as distinguished from thelr roles as teachers); may have needs related 
to ongoing and proposed research' projects^d, separately, "current awareness" needs 
(among others). Further, one mi^t be aWe to define a body of library material whicli 
is commonly used by physicists to meet these needs. There may be separately 
defined "collections" for each of the two needsi further, there may exist frequpjitly- 
used "core" collections and infrequently-consulted "periplwral'l cpUections for each 

f 

kind of use* . ' . 

■ ■ ■ • ■ ' ' • '\- ■ ' 

Immediacy of need may be understood by attempting to detefmme (primarily 
throuf!i interviews and experiments) the effects on the sat^faetion ot defined needs 

" of vafyinithe time required to wcess the Pelevant ,^olleetlons. Building ^d testing 
Ihis conceptual structure would Jequire an extensive period of time-at least two or 

^ three years':of interactive conceptual development, testing &d reformuiation. It is 
worthwhile to point out that at liast one aspect of the propam, the identification of 
eoUectidns wWch are. associadd with'defined classes of^usew, would be greatly 



expedited by a proposed feature o{ the University's automated oirGUlation system: 
the aapabiUty to obtain maehine-^readablf reoords, transaction by transaotion, of the 
eharaoteristics of the user and the material eharfed out. This featUL*e could be used 
to develop "ooUeetion profiles" for defined user olasses^ 

Therefore^ we do not reoommend continued empirical investlfation of the 
ovaraU concept of immediacy of need in thf context of general eoUections* 
However y the fact that in a great many cases users are awjire of diff erences in the 
immediacy of their n^e^s holds out the promise that, in narrowly-defined situations 
v^d asse^ments of ilihmediacy of need are possible* For example, immediacy 
surveys could be concitisted among ^users r^uesting holds or searches oa specific 
books, asking for books to be retrieved from the present Richmond facility or the new . 
reifonal compact shelving facilities^ or making use of campus delivery programs Uke ] 
thf Berkeley BAKER service. These examples focus on the ca^es in whieW need is 
expressed for a specific book, therefore avoiding a major conceptual problem 4n* our 
current approach to immediacy of need. Most of these examples alad represent cases - 
in which neoded books are in fact not immediately available, and should provide more 
reliable information than the responses to the hypothetical situation in the present 
survey instrument, "^t must be recopii^ed that dat^ derived from such "special cases" 
have limited appUi -bil^f.y, but the resulting Information could nevertheless be^uite 
* f luable for specific ^oUeotion management and policy decisions* 
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CHAPTER VI ^ 



EVALUATION OF THE METHODOLOGY 
LO GISTICAL FINDINGS 
Ccsts ' 

i 

Table 27 presents estimated costs of conductinf this study as of December 31, 
1978, It is evident that data oolleation is the costliest part of the methodology, 
eomprising about 60 perSnt of the total eKpenditure. The key factor in the expense 
ofdata eoUeetlon is the fr^uency of stack-cheekinf (see Chapter n). As noted in 
Appendix A, a three week interval appears to miss a substantial number of uses (i.e., 
the eases in which a volume is used more than once in the three-week period). If the 
objective of this methodology were to provide accurate accounting of the total 
number of unrecorded uses, more frequent checking would be neoessary, and total 
cost would increase considerably. If one Is only intereslid in identifying those 
volumes which either are or are not used during a particular Beriod, the rate of stack- 
checkinf can be considerably reduced, and total cost would be noticeably lower. For 
example, if one wanted to diffarentiate between volumes that were used once or. 
more in a year and volumes that were not used at aU durinf the year, one stack check 
per year would be sufficient. 



If the objectives of this study could ^^y* be met through the analysis of 
returned questionnaires, we would have found It very expensive indeed. With 315 
usable questionnaires returned, the cost per questionnaire is $87.30. However, most 
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TABLE 27 

Estimated Cost of the University of California Study 



Cost Category 



I, 



*ThEOugh Dacember 31 p 1978 



Estimated Cost 



PLMmiHG AND PRSPAHATION $ 2,400 



II, DATA COLLECTION 

Professional and Support staff $4,700 

Travel and Subsistenea ' 2,700 

campus Staff 3^500 

computing and Key Entcy ^^^^^ 

Subtotal, Data CoUegtien 912,800 

m 

III. DATA ANALYSIS MPOHTING* 

pfofessionai and Support Staff 53,400 
Computing and computer Staff 2,600 

subtotal. Data Analyiii an4.^eporting ^ ^'^^^ 

- . r ' $21,200 

TOTAL ~ 
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of the useful data came not from the questionnaipes, but from the staok checks 
themselves. In this light, the eost per observation is considerably less. In addition, 
information v^a. obtained on the methodolo^' itself, an important objective of the 
study. ' , ■ V 

/' 

Staffing 

Data coUection aetivitles at the two campuses used different staffing methods. 
At Davis, the students who eoUected the data nor maUy work part-time in the library, 
and are thus presumably familiar with LC classification ajid the arrangement of their 
own stack areas. The composition of this poup was quite stable, with only one or 
two new workers at each stack check who needed complete ti-aining. At Santa Cruz, 
however, the stuc: "^^r^e hired through the campus student plaeement office. 
None had had any library ek^ . -^e, and the composition and total number of the 
wbrk crew varied considerably each time. The effectiveness of the operation pt 
Santa Cruz was considerably lower-, more time was required to cdmplete each stack 
cheek, complete training sessions were required at each visit (often, more than one 
session per visit, due to staff turnover 'within a single stackcheck), and it is the 
impresiion of^the investigators that the rate of . failure to locate volumek which were 
in fact 'in their proper locations on the shelf was noticeably higher than at Davis. 

Coneludlng'Com m entj . 

The logistical findings should he interpreted in the Ught of the factors which 
they exclude . Records w-ire not maintained of the time required for campus staff to 
proeera rejurned questionnaires and replace them with, new survey forms (a process 
entirely independent of stack-checking)| therefore, this cost is not reflected in the 

99 . 



acoountihg on Table £7. It is alio impoi ^ ^ .0 note that this study did not ineup the 
substantial costs associated with deslfning and drawing a new random sample of the 
collections involved, rurther, the use of an existing data base avoided the neeessity 
of recording, keying and editing bibliogr^%5hic and circulation history data for each 
sample volume; these data wire already availabiG in the source data files* 

METHODOLOGICAL FINDING S 

Finding ll i T he rate of response to the questionnaires was only 15.7 percent; a 
simpltfied questionnaire can improve the response ra te to some extent . 

The methodolofy described in Chapter n had two objectiveS'--measuring un-^ 
recorded use through the displacement of questionnaires (for which any paper 
similarly inserted would suffice) and investigating the issues of concer,- through an 
an^ysis of , questionnaire responses. This study pointed out flaws in both facets of the 
methodology, . 

In theory, it should be possible to dcterniine with oertainty whether or not 
a questionnaire placed In a book has been disturbed. In practice this turned out to be 
difficult. Even the simple placement rule used In this study is subject to various 
interpretations (e.g., is page B-13 of en appendix the Imt arabic numbered page, or is 
it page 478 of the text?). This problem can be ameloriated by thorough training of 

■ workers and the development of less ambiguous procedures for placing questionnaires. 
Another difficulty with this method of measuring unrecorded use is the time between^ 
stack checks. If one. wanted to obtain a record of every unrecorded use, volumes 
should^ be cheeked every day. This , is prohibitively expensive for a large sample. 

* Some multiple uses of a given volume will inevitably be missed if checking is less 
frequent. An estimate of the amount of use missed can be Inferred from an 

■ . loo ' \ ' 
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sxpepiment conduoted at the Berkeley campus concurrently with this study. (For the 
eomplete report, sea Appendix A.) Daily checking of 1,180 volumes, selected for 
their fdgh U|e, showed thut 21% of the usas v, ild have been missed had a count been 
taken only at the end of the two-week experiment. Tliis percentage is not directly 
anplieable to the Davis and Santa Cruz study, because there are signiMeant 
differences in the samplinf techniques used. It does, however, point up the need for 
more frequent oheekini if one objective of such a study is an accurate accounting of 
total use. 

The second objective of this study, an analysis of the issues through question- 
naire responses, was also subject to methodological problems. The first was the very 
low rate of user cooperation in fiUing out questionnaires. . Of' 2007 mm of sample 
items (including "Library Use Only" materials), 315 usable questionnaires were 
received, for a return rate of 15.7 percent. Unless that rate can be increased 
substantially, a very large sample has to be drawn to generate enough responses for 
meaningful analysis. But even with a large enough sample size, a low response rate 
by itself raises serious questions of response bias, irrespective of the actual number 
of completed questionnaires. 

A very limited publicity attempt at Davis (posting flyers throughout the Mam 
and Physical Sciences Libraries) nad no measurable effect in increasing the response 
rate. However, the' potential , benefits of a publicity program should not be 
discounted merely on the evidence of this modest experiment. The Questionnaire 
Response Rate Experiment at Berkeley (see Appendix A) did demonstrate a sir 
nificant improvement in the. response rate throufh the use of , a peatlv simplified 
'questionnaire. Unfortunf.tely, complex issues, such as immediacy of need, do not lend 
thefnssiyes to an overly simplified format. 

/ ' • ■ ■ Joi : . 
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The desIrabiUty of a simpUfied questionnaire to improve the response rate is 
reinfopced by an inspection of the replies received on the questionhalres. They show 
a high degree of anomalous responses—questions left blank, multiple answers, and 
semantic confusion. A brief delcription of the major problems encountered with each 
question foUows. 

Question A (Status and AffiUatlon of the User, Figure 2) had 27 anomalous 
responses of 315 total responses, of which the majority w^.p blank in the affiliation 
columri.' A format chang? might correct, this defect. The only semantic misunder- 
standing aroae with the "Librai-y Staff categories. The attempt to distinguish 
between staff use In direct response tc a user request (e.g., for a reference question) 
and other forrns of official or personal use by library staff was often misunderstopd 
Jy respondents. There appears to be no virtue in attempting to maintain this 
distinction in similar studies. 

There were 62 anomalous responses to Question B (Mode of mscovery. Figure 
2), of which 42 were multiple aiiswerr. The fcrmat of this question is confusing and 
the question atterfipts to elicit more information than necessary. The simplified 
approach taken in the Berkeley experiment (sea Appendix A) would have been 
preferable here. * 

Question C (Purposiie for Selectlnf the Volume) was InserTtid to focus the 
patron's thoughts on his purpose for this library visit, and to se^ve as a lead-in to the 
, foUowing questions. The question was rarely ans-;ered, and the responses were not 
tabulated. 

Question D (Mode of Use) had 33 anomalous answers. The choices given were 
intended to b. mutually eKolusiva, but on a quick reading this may not be apparent- 

.102 • 
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twelve respondents gavi multiple answers (e.g., "use a volume at the shelf" and 
"eheck it out"). The problem can perhaps be corrected through better phraalng, or by 
encourafinf multiple responses to reflect actual use of a volume. The multiple 
responses hifhlight a significant ambiguity in this methodologyt one cannot know 
whether a questionnaire was eompleted before or after the volume was used. It is 
possible that a patron could have answflred the question, then consulted the volume 
and changed intentions, without revising the questionnaire response. It Is our 
impression that this was an infrequent occurrence;" but the ambiguity should be 
remembered, both in interpretinf these findings and in planning any similar studies. 

Question E (Immediacy of Need) with 65 anomalous answers, gave 
respondents the most difriculty. Thirteen questionnaires were returned with no 
response-to this question. Eighteen responoents apparently could not identify a "need," 
and thus could not answer the questioni they chiicked the "does not apply" option. 
The comments accompanying "does not apply" responses ranged from open statements 
of this lack of "need," to a browser's response of "I wouldn't have known this book 
existed had it not been on the she^ ." In part, the problem can be ascribed to asking 
tire respondents to set up a hypothetical situation, a difficult endeavor at best. This 
impression Is i-einforeed by the 10 patrons who simply declared that they would not 
wait at all, but fin* a substitute book, or find the same book elsewhere. 

One overaU impression that emerges from these responses Is that browsers 
sifam to have more frouble with the questionnaire then those who come in search of a 
specific volume. From comments on the questionnaire, browsers do not see 
themselves as having a weU- articulated purpose, and thus cannot articulate a need 
foi' the material. Reference volumes also caused a disproportionate number of 

W3 
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anomalous answers. They should not.be included in any similar stud?, since they are 
not proparly a part of the eirGulatlng eoUaetlon, 

SUMMARY ' _ 

Measurement of UnrGoorded Use 

If .technical problems related to spurious measurement (e.g., questionnaire 
displacement caused by stack shifts) or dubious measurement (e,gM ambiguities in 
deter mining whether a questionnaire has been displaced) can be either disregarded or 
solved, the method used in this study provides an adequate, simple and relatively 
inexpensive means to study the unrecorded use of Ubrary material on a sampling 
basis. The results of this study indicate that at least 23 percent of all library use, 
and 33 percent of unrecorded use, takes place at the shelf rather than at tables or 
carreta. The method used in this study has distinct advantages over techniques that 
rely only on data about materials left on tables. It must be remembered, though, that 
the findings of this technique cannot be generalized beyond the duration of the study. 

T he Questionnaire 

if ' 

The technique of plaeinf questionnaires in books reiults in a low response rate 
and the possibility of response bias. Response rates can be improved and 
the sources of bias avoided, but there is probably an upper limit to the effectiveness 
of such improvements. Fussier and Simon, using the same technique, report an 
estimated response rate of about 33 pereent, even when incentives to complete and 
return questionnaires were provided (1989, pp. 110- 111). 

lOi ■ ' 
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The need for a humbep of technical improvements in the questionnaire itself has 
been previously noted. More ferierally, it appears that the length and complejcity of 
the questionnaire was the direct result of the attempt to address multiple objectives 
in the study. The best way to simplify the questionnaire is to Umlt the scope of study 
and clarify the research questions under investig atidn. 

" ■ ' ' J " . . ■ 

\Ve must emphasize the particular limitatign^Jf the questionnaire technique, in 

V, r' 

the assessment of immediacy of needs when the user Is not seeking a specific book to 

satisfy a specific need, it Is -difficult for the user to assess the" "immediacy of need" 

for tha book selected^ and foi^ tha analyst to interpret the user^s responsa. 

•» 

n i 

The Sample 

The characteristles of the sample used for this study permit some conclusions 
regarding the samplinf requirements for a similar study. In a random sample, such as 
that used for this study^ the number of observations for dormancy periods in exce^ of 
10 or 11 years becomes smaU relative to the %\m of the whole sample (see, for 
Instance, Table' 4), calling for either very large random samples or stratified 
sampling. Stratified sampling using variables like subject and form of material would 
also be desirable. The tyge of multivariate analysis which could show differences in 
use Bates by subject for monographs and periodicals separately Is not possible with 
the small cell sizes for certain subjects and forms in this sample (Tables 10 and 11). 

Staffing for jata Collection " ' « . 

Experlenae with the data collection process shows, that it is made more 
economical and reliable when turnover In the data collection staff is minimized, and 
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when the staff are already familiar with the local library and with the Library of 
Congress ^ caU number system/ The training process can be improved through 
systematic checking of staff performance, but training improvement is only afford- 
able if staff iupnover is low. 
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APPENDIX A 



QUESTIONNAIRE RiSPQNSE RATE EXPERIMENT 



Introduction 



The initial findinp of the Study of the Use of Genecal CoUeotions In "ieated a 
very low rate of user cooperation in filling out the qufeitionnaires inserted in the 
sample volumes. Of the items which showed indications of use in the first six weeks 
of the study, only.ten to fifteen percent fenerated completed questionnaires. Before 
rejeeting this methodology for future studies, we attempted' to test possible ?fays of 
improving the response rate. In general, there are three methods which could 
encourage more users to complete tjie questionnaires - ' 
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1) Publieity. Apprise library users of the existence of the study in propess., 
and the benefits to them that may derive from t^e information they supply. 

f . - ■ ' 

2) Ineentivess Offer direct rewards to those who complete and retur^ the 

questionnaire. • 

' • • . " 

3) Simplifieatiom Redesign the questionnaire itself to make it more attrac- 
tive, more physically convenient to.handle, and easier to complete. 



MethodoloCT . .. ' ' 

i > ,. ' ■ . ?• • 

■ ' The Questionnaire. Response Rate Experiment was designed to test the third 
alternative. The questionnaire was peatly simpUfled and shortened, with no open- 

^ - ■ 

ended questions (see Fifure A-l). , • ' 
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FIGUP.E A-i 
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To test whether' this simpUf led format, by itself , wojuld result in more returned 
questionnaires an experiment was .eonduoted in the open stacks ofr .the araduate 
Soeial Science Library (GSSL) on the Berkeley campus. .Witn t^ advice find 
assistance of the library staff, twelve single-faced sectioni (Ibout 1,180 volpmes) of 
relatively frequently used material (as defined by GSSL staff) were selected. The 
sections were selected in pairs, each pair having materials in\the saipe subject area. 
In one section of each pair, every book had a copy of the origtaal UC questionnaire 
(used at Davis and Santa Cruz) inserted in it. The other section received the revised 
questionnaire. The questionnaires were inserted so that the volume could not be 
consulted without disturbing the questionnaire, and thus recordinf a use, whether or 
not the questionnaire itself was completed and returned. The paired sections were 
close together but not contiguous, to minimize the chance that a single user on a 
single visit would encounter both forms of the questionnaire. 

Each volume was also Inconspicuously marked on the date due slip, to assure 
that in later phases of the study, treated books could be discriminated from those 
that were not on the shelf at the beginnlnf of the study. Due to cost and time 
considerations, data were not coUeeted for the individual volumes in the sample. 
Only aggregate use data for eacfi section were tabulated during the course of the 
experiment. . . 

Questionnaires were placed on Monday, May 22, 1&78. Each morning thereafter 
through June 2, the volumes were checked, apparent uses noted, and quostionnaires 
repositioned or replaced as necessary. , 
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Findings ■ . ^ . 

The ppimary objective of this experiment was to compare response rates for the 
two forms of the questionnaire to ascertain whether a simplified quest :.^nnaire 
would, by Itself, result in a hlf her. responf e. At the.ccnolusion of the experiment, the 
results' were as f oUowsi . * 



Orlf inal Questionnaires 
Revised Questionnaires 



Returned 
Questionnaires 

13 
38 



Total, 
Uses 

145 
143 



Response 
Rate 

8,97% 
25.17% 



Completed questionnaires 'were counted only if they were returned to the Box 
provided at the exit gate; Questionnaires found In the staelcs aie not Included in 
these totals. The total uses are sums of the number of questionnaires disturbed plus 
the number of questionnaires missing plus the number of volumes not on the shelf at 
the final check* These last were presumed to be either charged out or in use 
somewhere In the*llbrary. In either case, j|[ey were counted as uses. The response 
rate is the number of returned questionnaires divided by the total uses. The result 
shows a slpiificant difference In response rates between the tv^o forms of the 
questionnaire. Using the t-test for the^ differ enoe In sample proportions, the 
difference Is sipiiflcant at the 0.001 level. , , ^ 



^ ^ithojigh of secondary importance, another aspect of the methodology c6uld be 
fevaluated through this experiment. Stack checks were conducted at three-^week 
intervals at Davta and Santa Cruz, lathough multiple uses of a single, volume In that 
time period could go unrecordeds if a use did not result in a returned questionnaire, 
the staff had no way of replacing it. In this experiment, however, dally monitoring 
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provided more comprehensive inf ormation ^on use (multiple uses in a single day, of 
eoufse, could not be detected). Each volume was inconspicuously marlced on the date 
•due slip each time it showed use, providing a reeord of multiple uses. Had a check 
been done only once, at the end of the *two-week study period, we would have 
detected only 118 uses for volumes with the original questionnaire and 109 uses for 
those with 'the revised questionnaire. This is 227/288, or 79 percent of total uses. 
.Conversely, 21 percent of these uses would have been missed had the daily checking 

s 

If 

not been done* 

Because the stack seetions . were ehosen partly for their high use, the 
pereentage^of missing uses would not neeessarliy hold for a randomly-selected sample 
with much lower overall use. However, the finding can be a guide In planning the 
logistics for a future study.. It Is important to note that the missed uses are 
predominantly unrecorded - u^s, because in a general stack collection, loan, periods of 
less than two weeks are rare. Thus, multipie uses of items in a two-week period wiU 
be composed primarily of items that were not charged out during that period. 

Meaningful comparisons of the responses in the two forms of the questionnaire 
are difficult. The questions are asked differently, on each, . and the number of 
completed responses Is very smaU. OveraU, however, the two sets of responses are 
; very similar. Seventy-two percent of the respondents to the revised questionnaire, 
and 69 percent of the respondents to the original questlomiaire, were looking for a 
'Speeifle Item when they came to the sAcks (i.e., the volume in which they found the 
. questionnaire). Forty-four percent of the respondents to the revised questionnaire - 
- intended to "take the volume out of the Ubrary, and 50 percent of the responderits to 

the original questlomalre inten^d to check out the .item. The immediaoy-of-need * 
. questions are too dissimilar for any comparison. 
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REQRESSION ANALYSIS OF THl RELATIONSHIP BITW^N 
CmMULATlD AND UNRECORDED USE IN THE LIBRARY AT 
. * ' NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE POLYTECHNIC 

The Date ^ „ ' • . 

pata on in-house circulated use of a colleetion of 8j483 volumes over a onty 
vear*Deriod were coUeeted by Harpis (1977). Thrte data were presented in a eross- 
tabtOar form which enabled us to reeonitruct the raw data from which the eross- 
' tabulation was made. The resultinf data set consisted of 8,483 ordered pairs, the 
first value representini the number of circulated uses of the volume in thf one-year 
period, and the second representing the number of In-house u^^es. 

Harris had grouped numbers of uses (of both types) into the categories 0, 1, 2, 
3-5, 6-10, and 11+. The eategories 3-S and ^6 -10 were represented by their median 
values (4 and 8 respectively) in the rf construction, and eases in the 11+ category 
ware given the value 11. 

The Rei^ession Model ^ 
The regre^ion model tested was of the formi 



1 

wherei 



9 

L - a + bC. , i = 1 to 8,483 



Ij to the number of in^houie uses of volume if 
C| is the number of dreulated m^B of volume 1| aJf^ 
a md b ^ parameters to be estimated. . X X ^ 



* , / 

Regression Results \ ' 
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The ordinary, least-squares estimate of the foregoing model fitted to Harris' 
data resulted in the ^uationi 



I. - 0.145 + 0.115 C. ■ 

The t-value of the eoeffiment of C. (b) was 28;8| the TF-value for the fitted equation 

was 818.17 with 1 and 8,481 depees of freedom. Both tests are statistleaJly 

s 

significant at. the 0.001 level. 



Goodness of Fit and Prediotlon Intervais 

' The value of the R-squared statistic for the fitted equation is 0.088. 

The mean square error (MSI) Is 0,549,- the standard error of the equation (SE) is 
0.741. Thus, the prediction Interval for a single ease of the independent variable Is 
given by the equations 

(b.l45 + 0.115 C.) + SE (z) ' ' 

Where z Is the z-value for the desired confidence level (Neter and Wasserman, 1974, 
p. 73). When C - 4 and z ». 2.578 (at the 99 percent level)i , 

I. » 0.61 + 1.909 

a -1.3 to 2.52 / . 



The value of C. for which the 99 percent response interval of I. did not include 
?-ero was determined by ealeulating the value of C. for which the expected value of I. 
would be peater than 1.909i ' * 

■ ♦ ■■ .. 

1.909 = 0.145 + 0.115 C. , .. 

Cj= 15.3391 

Thus, when C. ^ 16, the 99 percent prediction interval for I. does not Include zero. 



■ /■ 
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APPENDIX D 



GLOSSARY 



"^'- Circulating Volumes . Volumes - eligible to circulate durlnf the period of this 
study, i.e., aU volumes not designated as "refeperioe" or "library use only." .. 

Critical Date. For items with ^ reeorded circulation, the year of the most 
recent circulation. For volumes with no recorded eircu^tion, the estimated year of 
acquisition'. 

Current Use(s) . The= total use which occurred during the time of the study, - 

Spring Quarter 1978. 

Dormancy Period . The number of years between the critical date and the date 
of this study (1978). A volume with a critical date of 1976 (i.e., last circulated in 
1976Vor acquired in 1976 and never circulated) has a' dormancy period of two years. 

' Known IteMs . Items for which questionnaire respohdejjts responded J'Yes" to 
the question, "Were you looking for this specific book when you came to the shelf?", 

Non-UC User(s) . Patrons not affiliated with the University of California. 

Questionnaire Method ; An approach which relies on some form of user 
questionnaipe to determine .the rates at which patrons either use materials within the 

^brary or check them out. , ' 

Reeorded Use<s) . The number of. circulation stamps appearlnf on the specif 
"cSculation sUp of a sample volume^ the number of external circulations during the 

study period. ^ 

Sweep Method . An approach to measuring in-house use which coUeets data 
about books left on libpary tables, carcelSj 'etc, (synonymous with "s^eep counts"). 

Total Use(s) . The sum of aU uses of a volume as indicated by the number of 
questionnalrea replaced' (l.e., either definitely moved or missini due to circulation or 
in-house use) in the volume by 'the study crew or the local library st^f . 
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UC Users . Patrons affiUatid with the University of Califprnia (students, staff, 

etc.). • , ^ 

Unknown Item s. Items for which questionnaire respondents responded "No" to 
the question, "Were you lookinf for this speclfio book when you eame to the shelf ?!^ 
books "discovered at the shelf ." « 

Unrecorded Use(^ . Total use(s) minus recorded use(s). 

«Use(s). The word "use" is defined as any event which resulted in (1) the 
detectable displacement of a questionnaire, and/or (2) the posting of a eharfe stamp 
during the study per iod| used inter ohanfeably with "total use(s>". (the "maybe moved" 
category is not counted as a use). 
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